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NOTES 


Tue Queen in consequence of the end of the Parlia- 
mentary Session will not leave Osborne according to 
present arrangements for Scotland until Monday next, as 
it is necessary that Her Majesty should attend to 
customary official details, and the Isle of Wight is a far 
more convenient spot to London than is Balmoral. The 
Empress Eugenie left Osborne on Thursday, and will 
proceed to Abergeldie Castle, which has been lent to her 
by the Queen. 





Tuts change of programme on the part of the Sovereign 
has made considerable alterations in the grand bazaar 
which is to be held at Balmoral on behalf of the restora- 
tion, or rather rebuilding, of the Kirk of Crathie, in which 
Her Majesty is a constant worshipper. As at present 
arranged, the fair will be opened on September 4th by 
Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne), and on the follow- 
ing day by Princess Beatrice (Princess Henry of Battenberg). 
An elegant volume (in commemoration of the event) called 
Under Lochnagar will be on sale, and contain contributions 
from Mr. R. A. Profeit (the editor), the Marquess of Lorne, 
Sir Edwin Arnold, the Rev. Archibald Campbell, Minister 
of Crathie, Mr. Lewis Morris, Mr. William Black, Mr, 
Rudyard Kipling, Professor Blackie, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, the Marquess of Huntly, Mr. Egmont Hake, 
Mr. Clement Scott, and others; while illustrations are 
provided by Sir E. Burne-Jones, Sir Noel Paton, Sir 
Frederick Leighton, Mr. John Mitchell, Mr. Solomon 
Solomon, the Marchioness of Granby, Mr. A. M. Mackenzie, 
and some wielders of pencil and brush. 





As was stated in these columns weeks ago, against con- 
stant reiteration on the part of other journals of the 
proposed yachting trip of the Queen, the voyage has been 
abandoned, and Princess Henry of Battenberg, who insti- 
gated the idea of the expedition, has had to content 
herself with a cruise in the English Channel. 





Tue Prince of Wales has left for Homburg, where he 
will take the usual course of waters. On the only evening 
which he spent in London, en route from Cowes, His Royal 
Highness and the Duke of York visited the Gaiety Theatre, 
and were highly pleased with the humours of Little Jack 
Sheppard. 


Tue Princess of Wales is now expected at Copenhagen ; 
and owing to the postponement of the marriage of the 
Cesarewitch and Princess Alix of Hesse till the beginning 
ot next year, the Heir Apparent and his Consort will 
return to Sandringham late in the coming autumn. They 
will therefore entertain, as usual, soon after their arrival. 





a ANDREWS, N.B.—Rusack’s MARINE Horet, THE LINKs. 
Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers and Families. W. 


Rusack, Proprietor cnd Mana Tel : 
yn ’ wer. Lelephone: 1101. Telegrams. 
Kusack, St. Andrews.’ , “ 





Tue Duke and Duchess of York return from the 
Engadine in the first week of September and after visiting 
Lord and Lady Newport at Bromwich during their recep- 
tion at Birmingham and, going thence to Liverpool, will 
as we have stated before take up their quarters at Braemar, 
The Duke found little Prince Edward in the best of health 
when he visited White Lodge the other day, and it is pro- 
posed that His Royal Highness ‘the Baby’ should join his 
parents in Scotland. 


Tue Investiture at Osborne was a wearisome function, 
not only for those honoured by the Royal Commands, but 
for the Queen herself. Such a large gathering is not 
likely to assemble again under similar circumstances for 
the Queen was thoroughly tired out by the time all the 
new Knights had received the accolade and the ‘breast- 
pinning. Small detachments will be the order of review 
in future. 


Ir is not always easy to comprehend the assertions of 
that Radical Court Newsman, Mr. Henry Labouchere. 
He says in this week’s 7'ruth that the statement that the 
German Emperor proposes to bring the Empress to 
Cowes next summer is ‘pure (sic) and ridiculous state- 
ment.’ Asa matter of fact, the Kaiser is very anxious 
to bring his wife with him. His Majesty would have no 
reason to seek hospitality at Osborne; inasmuch as the 
Empress has a complete suit of state-rooms quite apart 
from those of the Emperor on board the Hohenzollern, 
besides a nursery suite for the Crown Prince, Prince 
Adalbert, and the other Imperial children, as well as their 
nurses and attendants. 


Bur even if the Emperor and Empress were to be 
the guests of our Queen it is quite possible that Her 
Majesty woul] allut to them one of the many and roomy 
houses, her own property, which flank the big house by 
the Solent. 


Tue Prince of Wales is to be present at Derby races in 
November and will be the guest of the Duke and Duchess 
of Devonshire from Tuesday the 13th to Saturday 17th, 
when a distinguished company will meet His Royal High- 
ness. 


Tuere is very serious disquiet at the Czar’s Court and 
consequently neither the Russian Autocrat nor the 
Czarina will visit the King and Queen of Denmark this 
year, but the Princess of Wales will meet the Duke and 
Duchess of Cumberland at Bernstoff, not Fredensborg as 
erroneously stated. 


Tue Comte de Paris is still very ill at Stowe and his 
grave indisposition is the reason of the sudden departure 
of his daughter Queen Marie Amélie of Portugal for 
these shores. 








OURNEMOUTH.—‘ Roya BATH HOTEL.’—ONLY HOTEL on 
East Cliff, Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Grounds 5 acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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Our French correspondent writes: ‘It is many a year 
since Paris has been so full in August as is the case this 
season. To judge from the appearance a l'heure verte of 
the Café Napolitain or the Taverne Pousset, we might be 
half-way through September, It is not that the stranger 
is amongst us in unusual numbers, but that the execrable 
weather has brought the boulevardier back to his cher bitume 
earlier than is his wont. I would suggest the title 
“‘ Paris-Plage” to the writers of revues de fin d’année, as an 
expression that hits off the situation in Paris this summer. 
That most impenitent of Parisians, Auber, when asked 
why it never occurred to him to spend a few weeks in 
the country, replied: “La campagne? C'est bon, peut- 
étre, pour les petits oiseaux.” C'est bon pour les canards 
would be a topical alteration of the legendary saying of 
the great musician. 


‘WuiLe on the subject of Paris, I may note that there 
is some reason to hope that the capital will at last be 
endowed with a Metropolitan Railway as the result of the 
visit to London and Liverpool on which M. Barthou, 
Minister of Public Works, is at present engaged. Should 
this blessing be vouchsafed us, the Parisian will decline 
for the future to believe that anything is impossible. 
With an underground railway looming ahead a grim 
reality, with the reconstruction of the Opéra Comique 
positively in progress, it is only necessary that the pro- 
longation of the Boulevard Haussmann should be an 
accomplished fact for us to be deprived of our favourite 
local synonyms for the Greek Kalends. 








‘A portion of the English Press has shown a tendency 
to exaggerate the importance that can be attached legiti- 
mately to the Buonapartist banquet held last week. The 
Saint-Napoléon is a regularly recurring festival, and the 
feast an annual affair, The prospects of the Imperialist 
cause are always viewed in a rosy light on these occasions, 
It is a mistake to take too seriously the declamations of 
M. Quentin-Bauchart or to imagine that the Baron Legoux 
is right in prophesying the speedy happening of another 
Coup d' Etat. One cannot reproach these valiant partisans 
with appearing as sanguine as possible, but they must 
be twitted with reckoning without their—Buonaparte. 
Unless politicians are as much out in their estimate of the 
character of Prince Victor Napoléon as they were in that 
of the hero of the 2nd December, the Republic is scarcely 
in danger from the exile of the Avenue Louise. 





‘Tue rumoured Anarchist plot against M. Dupuy would 
seem happily to have been of the bogey order. Doubtless 
the discoverer of this mare’s-nest made the sage reflection 
that the compagnon is as interesting and as serviceable as 
the sea-serpent, and more up to date. Authentic Anarchist 
news is for the moment as hard to come by as are trust- 
worthy telegrams from Korea. The application of the 
new repressive law is creating a modicum of excitement. 
The few arrests made under it up to now have all resulted 
in the apprehension of harmless citizens whose only crime 
was the being at loggerheads with sundry of the more 
unscrupulous among their fellow men. These blunders are 
not merely regrettable in themselves but unfortunate as 
affording the Socialists a handle for their campaign 
against the Act. Finally a few benighted General Councils 
have thought proper to protest against the passing of the 
measure. After all it is in accordance with human nature 
that a few General Councils should be found unable to 
resist the temptation of advertising their pettifogging 
existence to the world at large. 


‘ Or the political speeches for which the meeting of the 
General Councils served as a pretext very few were of any 
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considerable importance. An exception may perhaps be 
made in favour of the address delivered by M. Méline, who 
is a sensible politician enough in the ordinary way though 
prone to ride his marolte, Protection, too hard. The 
former Président du Conseil was well worth listening to in 
what he had to say respecting the danger that threatens 
from the extreme revolutionary party, and his warning 
that the continuance of the menecs of a certain class of 
agitators would inevitably be followed by a revival of 
arbitrary authority was timely and to the point. Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity may never have flourished under 
the Republic to the degree its most ardent admirers 
would have us believe, but the existence of these bless- 
ings, if such they be, will become more and more pre- 
carious with every fresh bomb explosion, A ce sujet le 
doule n'est point permis. 

‘Tue view taken in your “leader” of last week 
with regard to the probable attitude of Gambetta, 
had he lived to witness the changed policy of the 
Church, has received speedy and complete confirmation. 
On Wednesday the Figaro printed two unpublished 
letters of the great statesman. Written not long before 
his death, one of them foreshadows the possibility, and 
confesses to the desirability of a mariage de raison 
between the Church and the Republic, consequent on the 
elevation to the Papacy of Léon XIII. The second is 
conceived in a similar strain. After describing the new 
Pope as an opportunisle sacré, Gambetta goes on to ask: 
Pourrons nous traiter ? Chi lo sa? comme disent les Italiens, 
The politicians, and there are many of them, who are 
wont to appeal to the example furnished them by Gam- 
betta in justification of their religious intolerance, should 
find the ground cut from beneath their feet by these 
decisive disclosures.’ 


A correspondent writes : ‘Iv is curious how old associa- 
tions linger, even in the most uncongenial surroundings 
The Rhone boatmen, as they go down from Lyons to 
Arles, still designate the right bank J?ciaume and the left 
bank Emperi: Kingdom of France and Holy Roman Em- 
pire. May the omen not be absent ! 


‘With reference to the Buonapartist conspiracy dis- 
closed in your columns last week, it may be interest- 
ing to refer to a conversation which I have just had 
with the Editor of the Fiyaro, who is represented 
in the forefront of it. Without committing himself to any 
definite hopes or anticipations, he said the Republic now 
appeared to him firmly installed, but that if any one ever 
had any chance of displacing it, Victor Buonaparte ap- 
peared to be the man. As for the present President, 
whatever his secret sympathies with reaction might be, he 
had not the least capacity, either by character or oppor- 
tunity, for producing a coup d'état, As for the President's 
character, it seems generally conceded on all hands that, 
however well-intentioned and heavily conscientious he 
may be, he possesses but a scanty provision of initiative or 
grit. Before a General Monk can arise in France, it is 
necessary in the first place that he should be a bond-/ide 
General and, in the second place, that he should have 
proved his Generalship in a pitched battle against the 
foreign foe.’ 


Art last we have news concerning the great war in the 
East which may be accepted with some confidence, It is 
to the effect that the charming but aggressive Japanese 
have been defeated with serious loss at Ping Yang and at 
Chungho. Further, the King of Korea, coerced by the 
Japanese, in whose hands he is for the moment, has 
declared himself independent of China. The probability 
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is, therefore, that the war will be prolonged unless there 
is interference by the Powers, for which at present there 
is no justification whatsoever. 





Mr. Asguiri seems to have forgotten the law since he 
took to politics. Surely there was never anything more 
monstrously absurd than the decision that these Cheshire 
volunteers, who were imprisoned because they would not 
pay the fines incurred by them for failing to earn the 
Government grant, must be released. On a matter of 
this kind Sir John Bridge, who disagrees with the Home 
Secretary, is an infinitely higher authority. Meanwhile, 
it is noteworthy that these men had been dismissed from 
the service for misbehaviour in camp, and this fact, taken 
in connection with the disgraceful conduct of volunteers 
in Devonshire, is of serious import to those who have the 
interest of the volunteers at heart. 

Tue memorial addressed to Lord Rosebery by the 
Newspaper Society in relation to advertisements in 
Government publications has, our article of last week 
notwithstanding, our entire concurrence. We confess in- 
deed that the startling fact that the canvassers use 
‘official paper bearing the Royal Arms’ was unknown to 
us and that it never occurred to us as possible that the 
letters sent out by the canvassers should be franked. 
The whole affair is scandalous and disgraceful. But we 
are inclined to question whether ‘in the main the amount 
of money spent in newspaper advertising in the kingdom 
is a fixed quantity :’ the right view is that judicious adver- 
tisement—that is to say, advertisement in journals having 
circulation among persons who possess the ability to buy 
the things advertised—invariably brings its reward, and 
that the advertisement fund grows constantly. But to 
advertise in the Government publications, which are mere 
literary curiosities and fossils in date, is to waste the fund. 





Ir there is a city in the kingdom which cannot afford 
a strike, that city is forlorn and out-at-elbows Limerick. 
Under these circumstances, it is not comforting to find 
that the millers and carters employed by Mr. Bannatyne, 
a genial and kindly employer, upon whom the little 
community depends largely for its livelihood, should 
have been reinforced in their strike by the sympathetic 
dock labourers. Nor is Limerick, which boasts a remark- 
ably dangerous mob, the sort of place which is likely to 
remain tranquil during a strike. 





Ir is not quite true that there is one law for the rich 
and another for the poor; but it is an indisputable fact 
that there is one law for woman and another law, harsher 
by a long way, for man. Thus a correspondent of the 
Westminster Gazelle calls attention to the anomaly that 
infanticide is venial in a murderess, and capital in a 
murderer ; and, magnis componere parva, the man who dis- 
guises himself in a skirt is, unless that skirt is of North 
British brevity, a disorderly person in the eye of the 
law, while the female and knickerbockered bicyclist is, 
in her own eyes, an example of emancipation, and, in 
those of the unwilling observer, monstrum horrendum, in- 
forme, ingens, 





Wene space at our disposal an amusing article might be 
written concerning the way in which the fortunate ones 
among the clergy are able to combine business with 
pleasure in the golden month of September. One happy 
cleric migrates from Eastbourne to Chamounix, another 


from Down, Connor, and Dromore to Kissingen, another 


from Dublin to Lucerne, another from Gateshead to 
Strasburg, and so on for a third of the small print column 
of the Times. It remains to hope that the Colonial and 
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Continental Church Society makes its appointments dis- 
creetly, and that the preacher who stands in need of the 
‘waters’ is not sent to Cannes, and that he who is given 
to Alpine ambition is not sent to Karlsbad. 





We deliberately reserve the report, or reports, of the 
Committee on the Irish Land Act for detailed treatment 
in our next issue. The subject is too important for 
cursory treatment. 


We commend to the special attention of our readers 
the first of a series of articles on Army Reform, which 
we publish this week, from the pen of one who has 
made the art of war his life’s study, and has seen more 
battle-fields than almost any of his contemporaries, 





THE BITTER CRY OF THE PRIVATE MEMBER 


O waLy, waly, up the House! 
And waly, waly, down again ! 
And waly for the butchered Bills, 
The little Bills we backed in vain ! 
I leaned my weight unto an oak 
—This venerable plant is here 
Put for a Ministerial pledge— 
It broke: the shock was most severe. 


It’s not the dearth of holidays, 

Though they have been extremely few ; 
Nor yet the wicked waste of time, 

Though this is irritating too ; 
It’s not the ventilation of 

The House, though that is rather crude ; 
What really hurts a Member’s health 

Is Ministers’ ingratitude. 


O promises are mighty fine, 

And fine the flattery of whips, 
But when you reach the net result 

Tis but a windy meal of pips ; 
O wherefore did I bring my vote 
For grist to yonder Party mill ? 
For now my Leader lets me down 
And suffocates my little Bill. 


When we came in by London town 
Our hearts were high with hope and joy ; 
Some of us wore the tartan kilt, 
And some the creaking corduroy ; 
We played the Crofter’s reel and sang 
The coster’s dirge of discontent ; 
And when we piped the Party danced, 
And when we mourned they made lament. 


But now that we have saved the game, 
Aud served the Session’s public need, 
Whether we pipe, or mourn, or both, 
They simply pay no sort of heed ; 
But had we guessed our private quest 
Would end in such a sickly sell, 
A dozen of us might have struck 
And sent the Budget Bill to h ’ 





Now Arthur’s seat I’ll sit behind, 
Carouse with ever-flowing Bowles, 
And simulate the busy bee 
With other transmigrating souls ; 
I'll wave the rebel rag of Weir, 
Roost in the wild Macgregor’s ‘ cave,’ 
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Go pander to the Parnellite, 
And generally misbehave. 


O waly, waly, up the House ! 
And waly, waly, down again 
(I’ve used the phrase before, and still 
The meaning’s very far from plain)! 
And O, if my true little Bill 
Were yet alive, and looking fit ! 
But now it’s in the common grave, 
Green grass already over it. O. 


PN 


LOBSCOUSE AND IRISH STEW 


T’ was sometimes asked at the beginning of this last 
division of the Session whether there was any 
amount of kicking which would rouse Ministers to some 
sense of dignity. The Sesssion ends leaving the specu- 
lative observer asking the same question. He is, how- 
ever, thus far nearer an answer that it may be now 
confidently asserted that a Ministry which patiently 
endured the treatment inflicted on this one last Monday 
night will put up with anything. It is a delightful 
illustration of the character of this strange body that it 
got into trouble by endeavouring to out-manceuvre a 
section of its own followers—or at least by being sus- 
pected of an intention to out-manceuvre. Such is the 
confidence which Mr. Healy has in the honour and fair 
dealing of Sir W. Harcourt that he actually asserted 
that this much-enduring statesman had deliberately 
postponed the order for the night to find time to 
whip up Unionist support against him (Mr. Healy). 
And he found Irish and Welsh members to give him 
such help in punishing the leader of the House for 
this sharp practice that Ministers were fairly beaten by 
the obstruction of their own supporters. 

It matters nothing at all that the pretext for this 
revolt was some attack or another on the Lords which 
Mr. Healy was going to make or to renew. The con- 
dition of the House of Lords would be languishing 
indeed if this pack which is snarling and snapping at 
its own huntsmen could be considered a danger. What 
is worth noting is not the possible effect the outbreak 
of Mr. Healy and others may have on the Upper 
House, which is ni/, but the illustration it gives of the 
terms on which Ministers are content to stand to their 
own followers. They hold office, it appears, on the 
understanding, first that they can do nothing, and 
second, that they are liable to be threatened with 
dismissal for doing nothing, and have to come 


to their opponents to extricate them from 
the mess. Ministers have held office in un- 
dignified circumstances before, but none were 


ever in quite such a lamentable position. It is not only 
that part of their following is mutinous, which is dis- 
agreeable, but that Ministers have to assume a tone of 
humble apology to the mutineers, and gain nothing by 
their poorness of spirit except fresh, and, if possible, 
more insolent scolding. In the small hours of Tuesday 
morning the Leader of the House of Commons was 
heard pleading in this style with Mr. Healy and the 
rest. ‘If the Government were to undertake to deal 
with a matter of such magnitude and gravity as the 
future position of the House of Lords, it was necessary 
that they should enjoy the confidence of the House of 
Commons, without which they could do nothing 
at all’ It may well have appeared highly 
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doubtful to Sir William whether Ministers did, 
as a matter of fact, enjoy the confidence of the 
House of Commons. Oaly a few minutes before he 
advanced the undeniable proposition just quoted he had 
had an example of the extent and quality of the con- 
fidence extended to him by some of the members on 
whom he depends for his continuance in office. Sir 
William had just been deprecating the wrath of the 
Irish members with bated breath and nervous assurances 
that he had always recognised the valuable assistance 
they had given the Government throughout the Session. 
A reminder from Mr. Knox that ‘ line words butter no 
parsnips’ was the genial answer with which his meek 
expostulation was met. We are far from denying that 
Mr. Knox was right on the point of fact. ‘The parsnips 
have not been buttered for the Irish members, and soft 
words are a poor equivalent. They want something 
more substantial, and such is the nature of the union 
of hearts which binds them to the Ministry that if they 
cannot get something in the way of gift, they are for 
taking a compensation by force. Mr. Dillon put the 
case very intelligibly when he said that ‘if they 
had succeeded in defeating that vote they would 
have had something to show to their constituents for 
the work of the Session... The Welsh members by the 
mouth of Mr. Lewis were equally candid. ‘This is the 
Irish-Welsh version of confidence in Ministers, and the 
union of hearts. They have hoped for something and 
they see they are to have nothing, so they are prepared 
to defeat the Cabinet by way of equivalent. It is 
becoming clear to the Anti-Parnellites that the results 
of strict alliance with an English party are not to their 
advantage with the constituencies in Ireland. Ministers 
can rely on the Unionist vote to save them from defeat 
on this point at the hands of their own followers, but 
the disguise, what little there ever was, has been stripped 
off their position. They know now the exact quality 
of the confidence felt in them by their Irish and Welsh 
supporters. Ifthey are content to go on with such 
backing it must be allowed that they are beyond the 
reach of suffering from kicks. 


IMPERIAL COMMERCE 


OLONEL HOWARD VINCENT deserved well of 

his country when he extracted from Mr, Buxton 

the opinion of the Law Officers concerning the true 
construction of the ‘ most-favoured nation clause’ in 
the treaties struck between us and Belgium and between 
us and Germany in 1862 and 1865, and in other and 
similar treaties. ‘The prominence given to the question 
at this moment is one of the results of the Imperial 
Conference at Ottawa, and the opinion of Sir John 
Rigby and Sir Robert Reid, the first-named of whom 
is no less sound as a lawyer than tedious as a politician, 
was given as the fulfilment of an express promise made 
by Lord Jersey at the Conference. We know, there- 
fore, precisely where we stand so far as the treaties are 
concerned, and as long as the treaties enure ; that is to 
say, we may give preferential treatment to our colonies, 
and the colonies may give preferential treatment 
to one another, but the colonies may not give pre- 
ferential treatment to Great Britain, It needs no 
wisdom to perceive that this situation is illogical, and 
that Colonel Vincent was amply justified in suggesting 
that the Government might consider the advisability 
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of taking such steps as would raise Great Britain to 
that position of advantage which her colonies enjoy. 
At this point, too, ic may be well to add that the 
steps to be taken, if they are to be taken, are 
technically simple, for each of the treaties in question 
was made for a term of ten years, after the expiration 
of which either of the high contracting parties could 
give a year’s notice to terminate the agreement. In 
fact, the treaties may be got rid of rather mrore easily 
than an agricultural tenancy. 

It is needless to say that the suggestion thus made in 
the form of a question addressed to the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies when Parliament 
was at its last gasp is of immense gravity. Under- 
lying it is a scheme (concerning the details of which 
there may be room for differences of opinion between 
men who, like Colonel Vincent and Lord Dunraven and 
the rapidly growing country party, care more for the 
welfare of the people than for partisan squabbles) for a 
great commercial alliance between the various parts of the 
British Empire; and it is unnecessary to add that the for- 
mation of such an alliance must be coincident with a de- 
parture from those principles of Free Trade of which 
Great Britain has been for many years the sole and 
imperfect apostle, enjoying at the same time the distinc- 
tion of failing to make asingle convert. Now we are far 
from saying that Great Britain’s attitude has not been 
logically defensible; but the time has come when it 
is a duty to point out that logic has something to 
say on the other-side, that the theorists have been 
permitted to have too much of their own way and 
that the naked facts of the ‘Condition of England 
(Juestion’ are becoming unpleasantly plain. I..0k 
at the rapid relapse of Essex into desolation of 
which a valued correspondent has drawn a vivid 
picture in our columns of late. Consider the depop- 
ulation of the villages, the fester of squalid poverty in 
our crowded towns, the failures of farmers, the retro- 
grade tendency of agriculture, the creeping paralysis of 
commerce in our country towns, the abject poverty of 
the agricultural labourer, the general decay of trade. 
These things are clearly not as they should be and it is 
our firm opinion that the time has come when it must 
be decided whether the Empire, as distinguished from 
the Kingdom, cannot be made self-supporting and in- 
dependent on the lines of Free 'I'rade within the limits 
thereof and of protection from strangers. ‘Che subject 
is far too complicated in its ramifications, far too 
pregnant with importance, to be dealt with at this 
moment in any detail. We can, indeed, do no more at 
this moment than foreshadow, as we have done, the 
compromise between Free Trade and Protection which 
might with advantage be substituted for the present 
condition of things—itself a compromise since Britain 
has never been a I'ree-trading nation pure and simple. 
To the difficulties of the question, to the arguments 
for and against this policy or that, to the minor 
fallacies inherent in the argument of economists but by 
no means inherent in economy, whose laws are natural, 
we shall return from time to time. Tor the present it 
is enough to have outlined, lightly but we trust clearly, 
the policy which we believe to be wise, to express our 
firm opinion that the supercilious sneer of the superior 
person will not daunt the advocates of Imperial Com- 
merce, and to add that, on the whole, we would rather 
face the fierce I’ree-trader than the starving people. 
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UNDER-CURRENTS OF THE NAVAL 
MANCEUVRES 


URTHER reflection and examination of the various 
correspondents’ letters lead us more than before 

to the conclusion that the result of this years’ Naval 
Manceuvres is a disappointment to the authorities who 
are alone in possession of the information required to 
justify an opinion. But we desire now, instead of float- 
ing with the main current of the autumn exercise, to 
swim a little among the eddies and to dive to some 
extent below the surface. Whatever we may suppose 
about the success or failure of the working out of great 
strategic experiments of this sort, what is, or may be, 
learnt of the elements of naval warfare, is generally 
considerable. But much depends on the verisimilitude 
that can be established. In the manceuvres of this year, 
as of previous ones, a feature is present which is most 
unlikely in any conceivable naval war. If we suppose 
that Group 1 in each squadron represented what our 
ancestors called ‘ships fit to lie in a line, we find them 
in each squadron always outnumbered, and in the case 
of the A squadron immensely so, by the attendant 
cruisers, ‘The A squadron had sixteen cruisers and 
small craft to six battle-ships, while the D squadron, 
which was the least overweighted in this respect, 
had six cruisers and small craft to only four battle- 
ships. It requires scarcely any reflection to convince 
us that in any future naval war, there will be no 
more cruisers to spare for attendance on fleets than 
there used to be. It was not of good will but of 
necessity that Nelson was left to write that ‘ want of 
frigates would be engraven on his heart.’ In his day, 
and before it, and after it, the frigates and small 
vessels were wanted for the primary duties of commerce— 
protection and watching the coasts of the enemy. It 
is not possible to doubt that these needs will, in future 
war, be even more imperious than ever, and then fleets, 
if they are to act as our manceuvring fleets do, must 
be contented with a very sparing allowance of cruisers. 
It is quite true that general belief in the Navy is all 
the other way, and that most of our tactical ideas are 
based on the notion of fleets composed as those of this 
year have been. But the manceuvres themselves are 
chiefly responsible for the rise and progress of such 
hypotheses. ‘The composition of the fleets sent to sea 
has generally been an impossible, or at least an improb- 
able one, and by so much has falsified the strategy and 
tactics depending thereon. There is a great tendency 
in these manceuvres to run into a system of evasions 
and night surprises. The result has nearly always 
been to produce the destruction or damage of friends 
by friends. It is historically clear that such things 
really happened in former wars from the failure of 
‘private signals.” There is at least one instance of 
two of our frigates being within an ace of firing into 
one another from the same cause during the course of 
the Russian war. No doubt the system of private 
signals was then, and had been for ages, as well 
calculated to fail as it could be — complications 
meant to deceive an enemy being certain, in the first 
place, to deceive a friend. But under modern condi- 
tions of speed and lack of time for reflection the 
difficulties of the private signal are quintupled at 
least. ‘Iheoretical thinkers may look to their im- 
provement, but practical men ought to see that 
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commanders on both sides will, in actual war, take 
every care to limit the opportunities for such mistakes. 
No sensible person uses a gun that shoots both ways. 
If, in order to gain advantages over an enemy, con- 
siderable risks of destroying friends must be run, a 
commander will always forego the advantages in order 
to avoid the risks. Such great principles as these, 
based as they are on what all commanders in the 
past have done, are particularly applicable to 
the mixture of ships and torpedo-boats in night 
attacks and night defences, which have characterised 
this year’s, as well as former years’, manceuvres. ‘This 
year, in the vicinity of the North Channel, there seems 
to have been a complete hotch-potch of friendly destruc- 
tion. It even seems doubtful whether any torpedoes 
were fired against enemies, and whether any torpedo- 
boats were put out of action except by friends. Doubt- 
less more precise information may reach the authorities 
in due course, but no correspondent seems to have been 
clear as to what happened in this way, except that 
some, like the correspondent of the Morning Advertiser, 
are hypothetically drowned or shot from their rashness 
in trusting themselves in a vessel under the fire of its 
friends. This kind of thing, as well as the blinding 
and utterly confusing use of the search-light, has gone 
on in most years during the manceuvres. Is there any- 
thing practical in it all? Or are we playing with mere 
toys? Surely no commander with any sense in him 
will submit his forces to such internal dangers for the 
sake of any considerable external advantages. If he 
chooses or conceives himself obliged to put his 
cruisers to the hazard of torpedo-boat night attack, 
he will at least take care to keep his own torpedo 
boats out of it, in order to make sure, on the one 
hand, that they shall not drive a torpedo into 
one or two of his ships under a misapprehension, or be 
themselves destroyed by the spread of a momentary 
panic. Generals learn the extreme riskiness of night 
operations with the best of troops. Admirals may 
hereafter learn some bloody and expensive lessons if they 
cannot look rather beyond the current theories of to-day. 
‘Hit one of your size, is still the naval lesson, not for 
the shame of pitting the big against the small, but 
because of the overpowering necessity of economising 
naval force. It cannot be battle-ships and cruiser and 
torpedo-boat, against battle-ships cruiser and torpedo- 
boat. If the battle-ships can overcome the cruiser and 
the torpedo-boat, then these will be withdrawn and the 
battle-ship will stand alone, as it used to stand. If 
not, it must be withdrawn from the fight. If any form 
of cruiser can overcome the torpedo-boat that cruiser 
will stand alone in the fight. But if nothing but the 
torpedo-boat can overcome the torpedo-boat, then the 
torpedo-boat will stand alone in open fight, however 
it may be for the subsidiary operations of naval war. 
‘The genius of naval warfare has ever pointed clearly 
towards uniformity of force in open contest, just as the 
genius of land warfare has irrevocably based itself on 
the mutual interdependence of the three arms, 


UGANDA ONCE MORE 


ORD KIMBERLEY’S wooden impassiveness is 
evidently incorrigible and Sir Edward Grey is 

fast becoming atrophied. The Foreign Office has 
suffered a grave diplomatic defeat, and of the Anglo- 
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Congo Agreement a few shreds alone remain. Yet 
both Secretary and Under-Secretary appear absolutely 
blind to accomplished facts, and M. Hanotaux might 
be non-existent. ‘Is Cape Breton an island?’ blurted 
forth, on a famous occasion, his prototype the Duke of 
Newcastle. ‘The Foreign Secretary’s conception of 
Uganda seems to be equally vague, though he may 
regard it as a peninsula. Even so, his idea of the 
means to safeguard the Protectorate must be pro- 
nounced ludicrously inadequate. Colonel Colville is to 
remain for the present, but he will be replaced anon by 
a Civil Commissioner. An administrative staff is being 
organised, a monthly transport service is being 
organised, and a steamer is to be placed on Lake 
Victoria. Unhappily the Earl gave no indication what- 
ever of the progress achieved, and the arrangements 
may be complete in six months or six years, Again 
we are told that the Soudanese are to be raised from 
800 or 1000 to 1200, and that Colonel Colville has 
been, or will be, supplied with ammunition. ‘Those 
familiar with Lord Kimberley’s habits of thought 
might be justified in concluding that he is waiting until 
the children of Emin’s mercenaries have attained 
manhood, and that powder and shot can arrive at the 
transport’s leisure. As to the necessity of establishing 
cheap and quick communications with the coast he does 
not trouble himself at all. On Monday he dodged 
Lord Stanmore’s pointed allusion to the railway, and 
declared that roads must wait until the Government 
has come to terms with the East Africa Company. 
On Wednesday Sir Edward Grey had nothing 
to add to previous statements. Yet it must be 
obviovs that to delay in striking a bargain need 
not interfere with road-making in the least, since 
the directors cannot claim proprietary rights. Besides 
the very honest speech of its Chairman on Wednesday 
shows that its demands are not exorbitant, but quite 
the contrary. 

Even if Uganda could be regarded as a self-contained 
possession, these preparations are less than we have a 
right to expect. Clearly, without preliminary outlay 
on some kind of roadway, much money will be wasted 
and much of the work will have to be done afresh. 
Lord Kimberley might just as well try to commemorate 
his administration by a statue of Sagacity without a 
pedestal. But the Portal report laid stress upon the 
strategical importance of the Protectorate, and the 
Anglo-Congo agreement implied most distinctly that 
the head-waters of the Nile must be kept somehow 
from French hands. Indeed, Sir Edward Grey mustered 
up courage on Wednesday to say that the Government 
would abide by its legitimate rights in the Nile Valley. 
Yet at best the Belgian buffer could not be commended 
because it failed to cover Khartoum, though extending 
as far north as Fashoda. Under the strenuous hand of 
M. Hanotaux it has been so flattened down that it 
ceases at Lado. No doubt Great Britain is no party 
to the compact ; still, we can hardly drive the Belgians 
into positions which they decline to occupy voluntarily. 
Accordingly the left bank of the Nile has been stripped 
bare of protection, except for the shadowy rights of the 
Sultan over the Bahr-el-Ghazal. Now M. Hanotaux 
has been clever enough to talk at large about that 
suzerainty in the Chamber without recording its exist- 
ence on paper. In much the same manner he asserted 
that the frontiers of the I’ree State were unalterable as 
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long as that argument served his turn, yet presently 
they were quietly prolonged above the 4th parallel. 
The next step will be a timely discovery that the 
Sultan has not a single soldier in the Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
and that the Province, therefore, lies vacant to the first 
Power that can establish valid occupation. Altogether 
Lord Kimberley’s blunders have produced a most 
terribly tangled situation which requires a deal of 
thinking out. Unfortunately he seems to consider that 
African problems are best left to settle themselves, or, 
rather, he does not consider at al], and the subordinate 
simply says ditto to his chief. 

We have urged all along that the bargain with King 
Leopold should be abrogated at the first opportunity. 
And since he has been coerced into the surrender of 
the greater part of his lease, there seems no reason 
why he should be allowed to keep the remnant. Per- 
haps the Foreign Office could hardly request him to 
withdraw his forces from Lado, after that most inept 
despatch of Lord Kimberley’s in which the expedition 
of the freebooter Van Kerchkoven was hailed as the 
advance-guard of civilisation. Still Wadelai might be 
secured, and Wadelai, as we are reminded by Major 
Owen, would give us a clear waterway to the Dufileh 
Rapids. ‘Thus we should be in touch with the tribes of 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and the outlet to the North would 
not be utterly closed. The garrison at Lado would be 
friendly or, at the worst, innocuous ; and the Major 
asserts that the natives on the right bank are anxious 
to make treaties. As for the Bahr-el-Ghazal, M. 
HTanotaux las appealed to the Sultan, and to the 
Sultan should he go. We are Abd-el-Hamid’s tenants 
in Egypt, and, therefore, we have every claim 
to hold against interlopers what was formerly 
an integral part of the Egyptian dominions. 
Avyhow, whether we advance along the right 
bank or the left, we must forestall our rivals in the 
Upper Nile basin. Mere paper titles, like those upon 
which Sir Edward Grey relies, are worthless, more espe- 
clally if they are backed by every Power except the 
one that we wish to keep out. We must hold the keys 
of the river and make Uganda an effective base. Major 
Owen’s letter is, it must be confessed, not particularly 
perspicuous as to the exact point at which our occupa- 
tion should halt for the present. Apparently he would 
stop at Dufileb, and thence extend British influence by 
means of conventions with the chiefs. At the same 
time, the French are quite likely to avail themselves of 
the ebb of Mahdiism, and to strike the river at Fashoda. 
Anyhow, the soldier takes a far saner view of our duties 
and policy than the statesmen, so-called. He regards 
Uganda and the Nile Valley as one, and he holds action 
to be urgently necessary. Lord Kimberley and Sir 
ldward not only remain rooted in immobility, but they 
will not even allow the Protectorate to be equipped for 
future emergencies. And with Parliament risen and 
Lord Dufferin holiday-making, the presumption is that 
Colonel Monteil or another will be free to make what 
use he pleases of the Foreign Office’s shortsightedness. 


THE INDIAN DEBATE 


be the discussion of the ‘ Financial Position of 

India’ should commence on the day immediately 
succeeding that on which, according to office diaries, 
‘grouse shooting begins, is a fact less strange than 
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significant. It bespeaks the general distaste of the 
House of Commons to give India its fair place among 
the more important subjects of Parliamentary debate ; 
and is, in its way, the record of an act of injustice 
towards that great Empire as real, if not as palpable, 
as inapt legislation or undue taxation. Mr. S. Smith’s 
amendment in favour of a public inquiry into ‘ the con- 
dition and wants of the Indian people, was seconded 
by Mr. Naoroji, whose good sense in restricting his 
oratorical powers} within the range of Indian ques- 
tions, will perhaps be more gratifying to his fellow- 
members than his constituents. But neither proposer 
nor seconder was able to establish his case in its entirety, 
and the procedure practically resolved itself into a 
transfer of the whole matter into the hands of the 
Secretary of State. 

The arguments of the Member for Flintshire were of 
the old, stereotyped character. Some of them, such as 
the want of gold for purposes of remittance, had a 
certain amount of force; but the greater part were 
rather plausible than sound, and hardly called for 
special treatment outside the scope and means of the 
home and local Government. Among other somewhat 
superfluous charges, he told us that India objects to be 
governed by the War Office, as if the natives of that 
country generally have any notion of what the War 
Office implies ; that India was not to be now ruled in 
the arbitrary manner adopted fifty years ago, as if the 
present peaceful and prosperous state of Sind and the 
Punjib could in any way recall the battle-fields in those 
lands of 1845-9; and that the people complained of a 
particular State policy or particular State expenditure, 
when the complainants have no warrant to be con- 
sidered ‘the people’ at all. Mr. Naoroji’s remarks 
were more interesting than those of Mr. Smith, for they 
were not so stocked with platitudes, and had a smack 
of originality to recommend them. But in attempting 
to reason from an English standpoint, the intelligent 
Parsee gentleman assumes a greater knowledge of British 
ways and thought than it is likely, or even possible, for 
him to have acquired ; and it is to be regretted that he 
should be led into the use of such clap-trap as to say 
that the people of India are ‘ slaves, not subjects, an 
assertion of which he is, in his own person, a living con- 
tradiction. Moreover, he is not the one only man amid 
his fellow-countrymen (co-religionists or otherwise) 
who would be permitted to take his seat in the 
Parliament of Great Britain. 

Other voters beside those in Finsbury may think it 
well to encourage the development of Indian states- 
manship by selecting to represent them in the Com- 
mons a candidate who will undertake to study and 
advance the interests of the thousands concerned in the 
home county or borough as well as of the millions 
dependent on the fortunes of our Indian Empire. In 
any case ability exhibited by natives of India is not 
unrecognised. If its recognition be not so universal 
as is desired by its possessors it must be remembered 
that the same drawback is to a considerable extent 
the case in England, and the member for Finsbury 
might be surprised to find how many Englishmen 
who are qualified to hold offices of trust and emolu- 
ment are now vegetating in obscurity, whose ac- 
quaintance with current politics is derived only from 
the daily newspaper, and who, when reading the Indian 
debate in its columns, wish themselves in Mr, Naoroji’s 
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distinguished position, so that they might have the 
much-coveted privilege of taking part in it. 

In the course of the second day’s debate, Sir Andrew 
Scoble with a personal knowledge of India far superior 
to that of the mover of the resolution, made an able 
and interesting reply to Mr. Smith’s allegations of 
hardship inflicted on the people by methods of taxation 
reducing them to poverty ; the needless expenditure on 
the Army and Civil Service; and the failure to bestow 
on natives those appointments which are their due, and 
for which they are so well qualified. Sir George 
Chesney was, in one respect, a little disappointing ; for 
the clever author of the ‘Battle of Dorking,’ and 
‘Indian Polity’ is too capable a judge of men and 
manners to confine himself to a single item of the 
great question before the House; and, having admitted, 
in the earlier part of his speech, the propriety of a 
State inquiry into ‘a limited number of subjects, it is 
not quite clear why he should be finally contented with 
‘an inquiry into the financial relations between England 
and India with regard to military matters’ only. 
Apart from this, his reasons for objecting to the resolu- 
tion, as it stood, were sound and lucidly expressed. 
He was, no doubt, arguing on his own testimony 
when he said; ‘There already existed an amount 
of information regarding India, statistical, social 
and otherwise, more complete than was possessed 
about any other country in the world. India 
had almost been worked to death with statistics 
of all kinds, and he therefore suggested that it would 
be more practical to make use of the information 
already available before proceeding to undertake the 
compilation of more statistics. Sir Richard Temple 
was another speaker on the Conservative, but, in the 
present instance, also on the Ministerial side. His 
great and well-utilised experience is always valuable, 
and despite the conciliatory tendencies for which he 
is remarkable, he can make hard hits when hard hits are 
expedient. Sir William Wedderburn and Mr. Keay were, 
naturally, to be numbered among the main supporters 
of the resolution, and spoke in its behalf; but there 
was nothing said by either of these gentlemen which 
called for special consideration, except as an_ instal- 
ment to the credit of a cause which we feel constrained 
to qualify as that of discontent and disorder. ‘The 
calculations on which the latter member based his 
anti-English accusations were, in the opinion of the 
member for Kingston, ‘ not worth the paper they were 
written on, or the breath with which they were 
uttered’; while his quoted ‘ facts’ were stated by the 
same authority to be no facts at all. 

Oa the third day the Indian Budget was read and 
discussed. It is only fair to the Secretary of State for 
India to admit that, however thankful that high 
functionary may feel for the opportunity afforded him 
by the holiday season to avoid much of the cavil and 
criticism evoked on the occasion of these periodical 
displays, the statement which he brought forward was 
worthy of submission to a fuller House and at a busier 
time. It was, indeed, a marvel of cl.ar and pertinent 
detail; and Mr. Fowler performed his difficult task 
with the same ability and savoir faire that were 
exhibited in his speech on the second day’s debate. 
Abstention from party politics was the natural conse- 
quence of his wise and well-put words ; and although 
these words were not spoken until the backers of the 
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Indian Congress had had their say, we cannot fail to 
recognise the pleasant fact that this particular debate 
has shown how the discussion of a great question can 
be conducted from first to last with no invective and 
little acrimony on either side. 


WILLIAM THE PEACEMAKER 


N article in the Figaro by M. Valfrey, the able 
Parisian journalist whose identity is concealed 
under the pseudonym of ‘ Whist, has had the effect of 
directing the attention of the European Press to the 
relations existing at present between I’rance and Ger- 
many. Yet the utterances to which M. Valfrey com- 
mitted himself were neither very sensational nor couched 
in startling terms. He merely expressed the opinion 
that the intentions towards Irance of the Triple Alliance 
seem to have ceased for the time being to be character- 
ised by conspicuous malignity. ‘The Norddeutsche 
Zeitung, a journal credited with a measure of official 
inspiration, has been quick to comment on this guarded 
testimony by a Frenchman to the unaggressive spirit 
by which the 7V'riplice is animated. With certain 
reservations the German organ accepts M. Valfrey’s 
article as a symptom of an improved and improving 
condition of things. It is possible to point to facts 
which support this view. Early in the year the hostile 
feeling between France and Italy ran alarmingly high. 
Beyond a doubt it has since ebbed to a noteworthy 
extent. The dying out of the rankling memories 
resulting from the events at Aigues-Mortes, the intelli- 
gent efforts towards a reconciliation between the two 
peoples of a group of influential Italian politicians, the 
pacific assurances of Signor Crispi, and, above all, the 
remarkable expression of opinion elicited from King 
Humbert by M. Gaston Calmette, are among the more 
important causes that have contributed to change the 
face of the situation. With regard to Austria, France 
has always lived on better terms with that country than 
with either of the other members of the Triple Alliance, 
but even here the past few months have been marked 
by an exchange of diplomatic amenities significant of 
the increasingly friendly relations between the two 
Powers. 

Still it is needless to insist that the soul of the 
League of Peace is Germany, and to a rapprochement 
between that country and France attaches the chief 
interest of the alteration that would appear to be in 
progress in European international politics. ‘I'he 
prime artificer of this unexpected movement is the 
Emperor William himself. He gave perhaps the first 
indication of the tactics he has since pursued with such 
success when he ordained that among those who 
marched in procession behind the remains of Marshal 
MacMahon the observed of all observers should be 
his own representatives, standing out amidst the 
throng in the uniform of the White Cuirassiers. ‘The 
spectacle was not overlooked by the crowd, and _ its 
effect was considerable. ‘The Emperor’s telegram on 
the occasion of the murder of President Carnot and 
his timely release of the two French naval officers 
charged with espionage are fresh in the memory of 
every one. Both these acts were so conceived and 
executed as to work with the happiest resulis on the 
popular imagination. France, or at least that portion 
of it which is not irremediably Chauvinistic, became 
persuaded almost against itself that the potentate it 
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was accustomed to regard as something of an ogre 
boasted qualities it had never suspected, was vraiment 
un monsieur tres chic, as a journalist put it not 
inaptly from the point of view of his countrymen 
Moreover the individual initiative of the Emperor 
William has been accompanied by events which have 
afforded practical proof that France and Germany can 
act in unison to their mutual profit. Thus the 
Norddeutsche Zeitung remarks, and we fancy, pace Lord 
Kimberley with justice, that the two countries have 
followed with success a joint policy in the Cameroon 
and Congo questions and in the matter of the dissatisfied 
creditors of Greece. The outcome of these successive 
incidents has been to create a current of opinion in 
}'rance, which comes at the right time to render effective 
an attitude adopted for some time past, though without 
ostentation, by I'rench official circles. or if Mahomet 
is displaying an inclination to approach the Mountain, 
the Mountain has long been gravitating towards 
Mahomet. Papers of the class of the Jntraunsigeant 
have reviled the members of most of the Ministries of 
the past few years for their freedom from that bounteous 
admixture of Germanophobia which in the eyes of Henri 
Rochefort should be found in the composition of the 
true patriot. The revelations recently published under 
the title Dessous Ministcricls must be taken with a 
grain of salt, but the allegations made in them have 
this foundation in fact, that French statesmen have 
been engaged of late in lessening the tension between 
Berlin and the Quai d°Orsay. 

This wise endeavour will only be blamed by the hope- 
lessly foolish, or by interested sycophants agog to 
scratch the ear of fire-eaters valued for their votes. 
‘The question remains to what extent is it possible that 
French and Germans shall live ona neighbourly footing, 
how close the two nations may come to the establish- 
ment of anything resembling an entente cordiale. To 
wax axiomatic over so thorny a problem would be 
presumptuous. But there are some considerations 
bearing on the point that may be put forward. Nobody 
can have been in intimate contact with the rank and 
tile of the opponent peoples without attaining to the 
conviction that the great bulk of the humbler folk in 
both lands would welcome any development tending to 
avert the danger of war. The thought of a catas- 
trophe in which every man, woman and child of the 
contending races would be directly involved exerts a 
more potent and more persistent influence than is 
wrought by the passing fever born of after-dinnér 
speeches and tavern blusterings. Est modus in rebus 
and even in Chauvinism. No doubt the great stumb- 
ling block, the annexed provinces, seems difficult of 
removal. But even in this matter the growth of a 
sweeter reasonableness js noticeable with the lapse of 
time. Readers of the accounts published by the French 
newspapers of the visit last year of the German 
iimperor to Alsace Lorraine cannot fail to have been 
struck by the tone of resignation before the fait accompli 
adopted despite themselves by the majority of the 
writers, Little attempt was made to deny the success 
with which the Germanisation of the population is pro- 
gressing. Still if the susceptibility of the French is 
‘lowly losing its keenness it would be wildly optimistic 
to assert that the racial hatred between the foes of 
I870 is about to vanish. At best it may be hoped 
that it will only smoulder and be powerless to prevail 
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against other and graver considerations. In the mean- 
time all wellwishers of the two nations will be at one 
in desiring that the détente now observable in their 
relations will continue to their mutual advantage. 


LOAVES AND FISHES IN HUNGARY 


FFXHE Uungarian Church, almost alone in Europe, 

has succeeded in conserving up till now something 
of the medieval magnificence, the uncompromising 
traditions and the hierarchical unity by which alone 
ecclesiastical authority can adequately be maintained. 
But the Spirit of the Age makes headway even in 
Hungary and, by the sacrifice of that united front 
which alone could render her impregnable, the 
Hungarian Church has opened her doors to an eventual 
concession of her position and principles. No doubt it 
is in the first instance the Bishop of Rome’s doing. 
His policy of non-Catholicism, which sets M. Zola’s 
heart aglow, may perhaps eventually secure for the 
Roman Catholic Church a new and more permanent 
footing amid the hustling of democracy. But the old 
position of obedience to infallible counsels of perfection, 
of arrogant overlordship above the kings of the earth 
cannot fail to clash with it and formulate a new state 
of things, whereby a power behind the throne may 
succeed but cannot fill the place of that which claims 
to be above all earthly thrones. The world may be 
rendered more moral thereby but it will certainly not 
be so picturesque. ‘The old order dies hardest and the 
neo-Catholicism comes least easily into being within 
the monumental Hungarian Church. Until very 
recently she stood most serried of all in her repulsion 
of the new ideas: she was more ultramontane than 
the Pope; she dominated the House of Magnates ; she 
defied democracy ; and, in her arrogant intransigence, 
she set the Dual Monarchy by the ears. Left to her- 
self, she would have cast out the hateful Civil Marriage 
Bill again and again until her enemies should at length 
have wearied of the struggle or succeeded in crushing 
her to atoms. But traditions of obedience are hard to 
shake off and it is difficult to remain persistently more 
royalist than the king. Conflicting duty to principle 
and duty to the Pontiff sowed the first seeds of dissen- 
sion in the Hungarian Church and they are now bearing 
fruit in the arising of fresh and fiercer controversies 
which, if not checked at the outset, will infallibly bring 
about ere long that comparative impotence to which 
the other branches of the Church Catholic are rapidly 
tending. 

It is now a question of loaves and fishes, the most 
fruitful of all causes of discord. Like all venerable 
institutions, whose might has earned immunity from 
the purifying fires of adversity, the Hungarian Church 
has developed undoubted abuses, which even the most 
loyal are for cutting away, or at any rate pruning, in 
the interest of the parent stem. Of these perhaps 
the most pressing is the unequal emolument of the 
clergy. While few men of good will would be disposed 
to grudge the princes of the Church a sufficiency—and 
more than a sufficiency—to keep up the full magnifi- 
cence of their position, they may yet admit, without 
fear of pandering to Radical interpretations of lucre, 
that salaries of over £20,000 and £30,000 per annum 
are excessive, even for archbishops, when no _ less 
zealous and hard-working members of the lower clergy 
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are frequently hard put to it to make both ends meet. 
The danger in approaching a subject of this kind 
is of falling into the pharisaical error, which exclaims 
upon the number of thousand pence which might have 
been gathered in and distributed among the poor. A 
reckless spoliation on behalf of the lower clergy might 
only impair their activity and pauperise them, while 
interfering with the prestige and spheres of usefulness 
of their despoiled superiors. But it is important that 
the lower clergy should be paid lavishly enough to 
relieve them from all money worries (notoriously the 
most distracting of any) and of all need to supplement 
their incomes by other work. In a word, they must 
be enabled to maintain their independence above all 
whisper of reproach. The influence of the clergy 
depends more largely than is altogether understood 
upon such pecuniary independence, and their mainte- 
nance of it is, in the long run, of more importance to 
the status of the Church than any magnificence and 
display on the part of the upper clergy, whereby 
opportunity, if not excuse, is afforded for detraction 
by the enemies of religion. These considerations have 
long weighed with the Hungarian Church, and now 
for some time a Committee of her dignitaries has been 
deliberating upon reform of such abuse. The Arch- 
bishop of Kalocsa, on the one hand, and the Cardinal 
Bishop of Nagyvarad on the other, submitted moderate 
and perhaps inadequate reforms, which were being 
discussed with all due sedateness, when of a sudden 
last week a drastic measure of redistribution was put 
forward by the Archbishop of Eger, president of the 
committee. This measure will collect all the various 
church revenues of the diocese into a common fund, 
and apportion the loaves and fishes of bishops and 
canons upon a sliding-scale, whereby a majority will 
benefit appreciably, and certain of the most highly 
favoured will be lavishly despoiled, while the surplus 
will go to swell the salaries of the lower clergy and 
generally to benefit the dioceses. 

As was to be expected, this project has given rise to 
widespread surprise and controversy. ‘The Magyar 
Allam and other clerical organs have attacked the 
Archbishop of Eger and his proposal with a vehemence 
which is to be regretted alike for its detriment to 
Church discipline and for the schism which it will help 
to widen, and on all hands there are signs of a disposi- 
tion in ecclesiastical circles to take sides bitterly for 
and against the reform. Tor which reason it may at 
first sight be regretted that so controversial a proposal 
should have been made at a moment when the Church 
needed all her forces to combat the encroachments of 
triumphant Radicalism. But a detailed examination 
of the scheme reveals the fact that it has not been 
otherwise than diplomatically devised, as the number 
of those in high authority who will benefit by it is 
almost sufficient to counterbalance the weight of the 
ecclesiastical magnates whom it will despoil. As for 
the measure’s prospects of acceptance, they must 
largely depend upon the willingness to compromise 
which may be found both among its supporters and 
opponents, and if, as is inherently probable, the former 
are true enough to their principles of caution and 
moderation in the matter of reform, it may be that 
they will have created an unexpected opportunity for 
reforming undoubted abuses without endangering the 
stability and union of the Church, 
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CITY NOTES 


| disgust, and not a little amusement, has been 

caused by the publication of the Report of the 
Committee of Investigation which was appointed, in 
January last, to inquire into the past transactions of the 
Trustees, Executors, and Securities Investments Corpora- 
tion. The revelations now made of the way in which 
business was conducted give a quaint look to the speech 
of the Chairman in 1891, when he congratulated the share- 
holders on the fact that their institution had at length 
attained a recognised position among the haule finance, by 
being permitted to participate to the extent of half a 
million in the Baring Guarantee. We cannot attempt to 
deal exhaustively with the Report, but one method of 
making money—on paper—is so delicious that we cannot 
help referring to it. The Corporation, at the end of 
1890, was evidently not too flush of money, and had 
borrowed £130,000 on £150,000 Consols—a portion of 
the reserve fund. It was essential at the meeting in 
January 1891, coming so soon as it did after the 
Baring crisis, that something reassuring should be 
able to be said concerning the position of the 
Trustees Corporation. And what better than to men- 
tion that the assets included £300,000 Consols 
absolutely free and unpledged? Accordingly it was 
decided to raise money on some of the less gilt-edged securi- 
ties which the corporation possessed, and to show a profit 
in the year’s revenue of £52,000, This was how it was 
done. Among the assets were a block of £70,000 Alberta 
Railway debentures which had cost £75 per cent., a 
number of ordinary shares in the Mexican Southern Rail- 
way Company, and some Otis Steel shares. The South 
American and Mexican Company, which is now being 
decently interred, was selected to purchase these 
securities, taking the Alberta debentures at 98 and 
the other securities at different prices, but with the 
option to sell them back at a profit a few months 
later. This transaction seems to have been one of the 
few advantageous ones that the South American and 
Mexican Company ever entered into, for it got good 
interest on the money it paid (£127,004) for the securities, 
and of course exercised the option and sold them all back 
subsequently to the Trustees Corporation, For the pur- 
pose of the balance-sheet for 1890, however, the Trustees 
Corporation credited the profit and loss account with 
£52,000, the difference between the cost of the Alberta 
debentures and Mexican Southern shares and the price 
temporarily obtained from the South American and Mexican 
Companies. This was really a masterstroke, because the 
Corporation had to pay interest on the £127,004 so long 
as the nominal purchaser retained the securities—in other 
words until the loan was paid off. Of course, when the 
Corporation had to buy back its securities at a higher price 
than it had sold at, it made an actual loss, and the fiction 
of the £52,000 profit was the more astonishing because so 
long as the Corporation was paying interest on the loan of 
£127,004 it knew that such an eventuality was more than 
probable. Still, this method of book-keeping swelled the 
year’s profit by £52,000 and made so much more to divide 
among the founder’s shares. The £127,004 was received 
on Dee. 22, 1890 and—to quote from the Committee's 
report—‘ the very same day was used with other money 
to pay off the principal and interest of a 4} per cent. loan 
of £130,000 on £150,000 Consols ; but within twenty-four 
hours of the certifying of the balance sheet, the same £150,000 
of Consols was again pledged to the very same parties for 
the same sum of £130,000, The Committee then pro- 
ceeds to point out that the use of the £127,004 cost the 
Corporation an average of over 18 per cent. per annum, 
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and to borrow money at such a rate in order to pay off a 
43 per cent. loan is finance which would not commend 
itself to most people. We have noticed this transaction 
in detail because it is almost unique even in the annals of 
Trust financiering. Ever since 1889, up to which date the 
Corporation had been very successful as a not too 
scrupulous company promoter, the history has been all 
through the discounting of possible but unrealised future 
profits and the immediate distribution of unearned divi- 
dends. But we doubt very much whether any legal 
liability can be made to attach to the directors indi- 
vidually for the bulk of the irregularities committed, 
The use of the Corporation’s money in supporting the 
market in its own shares was clearly illegal and has been 
recognised as such by the directors, but the making 
and supporting a market in the issues brought out 
by the Corporation had rather a different complexion. 
By doing so, the directors may or may not have been 
guilty of a criminal conspiracy against the public—against 
their own shareholders, We do not see what case there 
is that would enable them to get back from the directors 
the moneys that were spent in order to benefit the 
Corporation and enable it to work off its creation at 
artificial prices. On one point there seems a chance 
of obtaining restitution from the late directors, and it is 
with reference to a guarantee given to the Alcoy and 
Gandia Railway Company on behalf of the Murrietas. 
The loss here is large enough to make it worth while to 
test the question whether the giving of any guarantee 
was not ullra vires, 


THE PITMEN’S DERBY 


[' is generally admitted that your Northumbrian pre- 

eminently possesses the quality which the pious but 
worldly Scotsman was used to pray for, viz, ‘a guid 
conceit o' himsel.,’ 

‘He is, as a well-known critic once wrote in these 
pages, ‘inordinately vain and boastful, holding his forlorn 
hills and brattling streams, his legendary woods and 
inland meadows, to be the very apple of England's eye. 
Not only, ‘wor villeedj,’ but ‘wor wattor,’ ‘wor dogs,’ 
‘wor laund,’ and ‘ wor lawds,’ must also be regarded as 
‘creation’s cream.’ 

It is all the more unfortunate therefore that of late 
years a considerable landslip should have taken place in 
the ground whereon he rested his reputation. 

The local poet no longer hymns the ‘Champion’s 0’ 
Tyneside,’ for Chambers and Renforth and other heroes 
have long since departed leaving ‘ no issue.’ 

Of that ancient and famous race, moreover, the 
‘Northumberland Plate,’ or ‘ Pitmen’s Derby,’ Ichabod is 
the inscribed legend. The storm of ‘hurrahs’ that circled 
round and shook ‘canny Newcassil’s’ Town Moor in the 
old days when XYZ. won in a canter, or Beeswing 
romped home from her field, has been commemorated by 
the poet, but no modern poetaster would take pen in hand 
to describe the anemic cheering at Gosforth Park when 
Newcourt for the second time secured ‘the Plate.’ 

Formerly, when the race was held on the moor the 
‘County,’ and the Tyneside world as well, with wife and 
and family, thronged to that bleak space hallowed by a 
hundred associations, Then, 

The bets flew round frae side to side, 
The field aygen XZ they cried, 

We'd hardly time to Jay them a’ 
When in he cam’—Hurraw, hurraw ! 
Gad smash ! says aw, XZ’s the steed 
He bangs them a’ for pith an’ speed 
We never sce’d his like, man. 


Nowadays, however, the Northumbrian himself with 
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his ‘skelp i’ the lug’ for any one who dares dispute the 
universal superiority of self and country, will be ready to 
admit that ‘ The Plate’ is not what it was either as a social 
or a sporting institution, though he may still stickle for it 
that it is at least as good as any South-country fixture even 
in its decayed vitality. In the first place the quality of 
the racing is not what it once was. Then again, the far 
journey, the inferiority of the stakes as compared with the 
swollen prizes of the new fixtures in the South, the decay 
of local patriotism amongst the Northern gentry, all com- 
bine to tarnish the lustre of this ancient race. Advancing 
civilisation has, it is to be feared, made havoc of the 
proud insularity of the Northumbrian squirearchy. No 
longer are they content, like the Osbaldistones of yore to 
devote themselves to cellar and stable, to stay at home 
contemptuous of London and its politics, of travel, and of 
new ideas. Markham’s Farriery and the Guide to 
Heraldry have lost their pristine charm, and the North- 
umbrian is, as a consequence, foregoing his ancient 
characteristics merely to become provincial. ‘Geordie’ 
pitman, however, makes a gallant stand against all modern 
innovation. Firm in his pele tower of ancient superiority 
and convinced of the virtue of all things Northumbrian, 
he will maintain that ‘thors nivvor a bettor race run any- 
wheor than wor “ Plyate”’; aa say sae, an’ aa sud knaa, for 
aa’ve betted on horses ivvor since aa was a putter at the 
pit.’ 

‘Champions’ may have died out elsewhere and patriotism 
be decayed in the higher social ranks, but in the pit 
villages there still lingers an admirable quantity of the 
old self-love. In each separate village you may find some 
half-dozen self-styled ‘ champions’ who will match them- 
selves against ‘any man in the world, for £10 or £15 a-side 
on their own particular hobby or pastime. 

Defeat has little effect upon a champion ; like Antzus 
he picks himself up the stronger for a fall, and, having 
advertised himself in the paper as ‘not being satisfied ’ 
with his beating, challenges another attempt forthwith. 
Such being Geordie’s temper it will be some time yet 
before he loses faith in the old-time racing picture of the 
Plate, whose best title now to fame is probably due to 
his enthusiastic regard and frequentation. Whence its 
synonym the Pitmen’s Derby. 

Thus the stranger or ‘ foreigner,’ who nowadays attends 
at Gosforth Park, will probably reap a larger harvest of 
amusement by studying Geordie’s sporting character than 
by devoting himself to the racing of the third-rate horses 
that now annually compete there. 

For here Geordie is in his element, opportunities of 
gambling being as frequent as at a French fair. For 
there, indeed, more numerously than at other racecourses, 
are the adepts in gambling congregated. In one corner 
the three-card trick gentleman openly spreads his stool 
in another a roulette proprietor keeps the pointer un- 
reservedly a-spin, here a broken-nosed sportsman hands 
round, as in a sweepstake, numbered counters no one of 
which seems ever to answer to the tally ; there, for the 
superstitious (and who that goes racing is not pre- 
eminently so?) is a man who sells ‘tips’ in parcels of 
‘ sweeties’ which a monkey gravely hands to the buyer. 

From one to the other Geordie goes in turn, Head- 
long he falls into Scylla, and thence escaping sails straight 
upon Charybdis. 

Hence it is scarce cause for wonder that a certain suc- 
cessful ‘bookie, on one occasion when the ‘ favourites’ 
were all badly beaten, had to hire a horse and cart to 
carry off the silver bullion he had taken from his clients. 

For Geordie is proverbially careless of his ‘brass,’ and 
never more so than when attending the ancient race which 
derives its nickname from himself. 
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THE GAVERIGAN PAPERS 


Being the Family Memoirs and Recollections of Three Generations during 
the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries. Compiled and Selected from the 
Documents bequcatied to him for that Purpose by their unworthy 
Offspring, Harold Gaverigan. } 


XIII,—OF THE CALVES’ -HEAD CLUBS AFTER THE RESTORATION. 


I AM moved to set down (my ancestor Charles Stuart 
Gaverigan wrote in the early years of the eighteenth 
century,) certain statements in illustration of the exceeding 
wickedness and hardness of heart of the revolutionary 
parties, though I cannot speak from personal observation 
of the habits and actions of those evil-doers, never having 
come into any closer contact with them than I was obliged, 
but being forced to rely upon the accuracy and good faith 
of others less fearful of the revolutionary leprosy than I 
am myself, That outrage to humanity known as the 
Calves-Head club had, I must confess, surpassed the 
limits of my belief, until I received accounts of it from so 
many divergent sources, which yet corroborated one 
another, that there seemed no further occasion for doubt- 
ing. At the first my explanation of the currency given 
to these stories was that they were purely contrived in 
order to render the republicans even more odious than 
they deserve: for I could not conceive how any persons 
that pretended to be Christians or called themselves 
Englishmen, could commemorate with joy a crime which 
hath brought irretrievable shame upon the nation, and 
still less could make it a matter of their lewd mirth, or 
applaud over their cups one of the most wicked actions 
which the sun ever beheld. For this reason I remained 
in a condition of incredulity until I happened in the late 
reign to be in the company—the which I hasten to set 
down was not of frequent occurrence with me—of a 
certain active Whig, who in all other respects was a man 
of probity enough. He assured me that, to his knowledge, 
it was true; that he had himself been invited to the 
meetings of the club, but that, although according to the 
principles he was bred up in, he would have made no 
scruple to have met King Charles I. in the field and 
opposed him rebelliously, yet since His Majesty was dead, 
he had no further quarrel with him and looked upon it as 
the act of a miscreant and below any man of honour, to 
insult upon the memory of a prince who had suffered 
enough during his lifetime. 

From what he told me and from what I have learned 
by other relations, it would appear that this club was 
instituted by Milton and some other creatures of the 
Commonwealth as a set-off to certain divines of the 
Church of England, who met privately every 30th of 
January in pious commemoration of that day’s tragedy. 
After the restoration had been happily accomplished and 
evil days had fallen upon the miscreants of the revolu- 
tion, the club continued to meet, but only with the utmost 
precaution and in exceeding small numbers. During the 
usurpation of the Prince of Orange, however, they met 
in what was very nigh to a public manner, for they had 
nothing to apprehend. The meetings were in no fixed house, 
but were removed from tavern to tavern according to con- 
venience. One of my informants, who, out of curiosity, 
attended a meeting of the club in a blind alley about 
Moorfields, told me that the company consisted of 
Anabaptists and Independents, and that the infamous 
Jerry White, who was Chaplain to Oliver Cromwell, said 
grace : that, after the tablecloth was removed, the anniver- 
sary anthem, as they impiously styled it, was sung and a 
calf’s skull filled with wine and passed round, that the 
company might drink to the impious memory of the 
regicides ; and lastly, a collection was made for the 
mercenary scribbler who had composed the song for the 
evening. To this every man contributed according to his 
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zeal or the ability of his purse. The most frequent 
trysting-place for these conspirators was the Black Boy 
tavern in Newgate Street, which hath ever been a 
favourite resort of the disaffected. 

My doubts on the subject of these clubs have been 
further dispelled by hearing various narratives of the 
measures taken by the regicides to expose the body of 
King Charles the Martyr to further contumely after his 
murder. It will be remembered that the Long Parlia- 
ment voted an honourable interment for the King, but 
that, when the persons ordered to regulate the ceremony 
came to examine the royal coffin, they found the body 
missing. It is alleged, with what truth I know not, that 
His Majesty’s body had been surreptitiously removed and 
placed in the coffin at St. Peter's, Westminster, where the 
corpse of the traitor, Oliver Cromwell, had afterwards 
been supposed to be interred. This accordeth with the 
narrative which I hold from another source that, in the 
time of the usurper’s sickness, he was asked by the 
regicide, Barkstead, where he would be buried. To which 
he answered, ‘In the field at Naseby, in the county of 
Northampton, where he had obtained the greatest victory, 
and as nigh the spot as could be guessed where the heat 
of the action was.’ Accordingly, at midnight, soon after 
his death, he was conveyed in a hearse to the said field, 
where a grave had been dug, about nine feet deep, with the 
green sod carefully.Jaid on one side. The coffin having been 
let down, the grave was instantly filled up and the green 
sod laid exactly flat upon it, care being taken that no trace 
remained behind. Soon after this the entire field was 
ploughed up and it was sown three or four years succes- 
sively with wheat. The object of this was that, in the 
event of a restoration, the usurper’s body might not be 
found in case Parliament should desire to expose it to 
that shame which had been unfortunately withheld from it 
during the usurper’s life-time. In the meanwhile all the 
theatrical honours of a pompous funeral had been paid to 
an empty coffin, into which afterwards was removed the 
corpse of the martyr. Accordingly, when the House of 
Commons ordered, in King Charles II.’s time, that the 
tomb of Oliver Cromwell should be broken down and the 
body conveyed to Tyburn for public exposure on the 
gallows, it was the corpse of the late king which suffered 
this outrage. On the body being exposed, some whose 
curiosity had brought them there observed with horror 
the remains of a countenance they had little expected to 
see. This being whispered about, the body was imme- 
diately ordered down to be buried again, and certain it is 
that the body was not burnt, as the House of Commons 
had ordered should be the case, in order to show the 
nation’s utmost detestation for the crimes of the usurper 
and the most lasting mark of the infamy, which it was in 
man’s power to inflict upon his body. This is the account, 
which many men of revolutionary sympathies have been 
sedulous in making known, accompanying it with many 
expressions of satisfaction at the success of their schemes. 
For my part I have much hesitation in crediting the story, 
not that I deem its untruth proven by its horrible character, 
but that it seemeth to me unlikely that, at the period of 
Oliver Cromwell’s death, any one, and least of all himself, 
should have foreseen the restoration that was speedily 
and happily to come about, or, foreseeing it, should have 
taken such elaborate precautions to prepare a deed of this 
kind, 


ARMY REFORM—I 
AT HEADQUARTERS 
renee habitually assume that the Conservative 
principle is ‘Whatever is—is right.’ But no true 
Tory can admit the proposition for a moment. The 
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Constitution is like a fruit tree. It flourishes by careful 
nurture, The gardener who leaves it to itself soon finds 
loss of opportunity, waste in directions absolutely harmful, 
canker, and premature decay. The gardener who studies 
his work—who loves his trees-—lops here, prunes there, 
gives air to the roots sometimes, stimulates them by 
nutritious food at other times, and does not allow every 
bud that forms to come to maturity if he wants quality 
instead of quantity. Well, in the British Army, until the 
nation learns all the advantages of physical training and 
early discipline, we cannot, it seems, have quantity ; but 
with the money we spend we might count on quality. 
And to get the quality we must overhaul the tree now 
and again. The present moment seems to be favourable 
for a survey. The Commander-in-Chief has just returned 
from his German bath ; the Aldershot (and some minor) 
manceuvres are just over; and the Secretary for War, in 
his prolonged leisure in the South of France, will 
have time to consider matters for himself, apart from the 
influence of interested and often prejudiced advisers. I 
propose to offer certain independent views for his con- 
sideration and that of other people; and to begin with 
some concerning his own office—that 1s to say, the War 
Office and the Horse Guards, 

Here is the root of any and every difficulty which 
besets the British army. In every country but our own 
the Sovereign (or the President) is the commander-in- 
chief. Our Constitution seems to contemplate the same 
arrangement. Until November 1887, there was no doubt 
in anybody’s mind that the Queen was, ex officio, com- 
mander-in-chief. From July 1856 till November 1887, 
the Duke of Cambridge, like his predecessors, had been 
‘commanding-in-chief the Forces, Head, Quarters of the 
Army.’ In an unhappy moment during the Jubilee year 
the Government agreed to divest the Crown of the title to 
bestow it on a subject ; however illustrious and venerable, 
still a subject. The Duke of Cambridge was then more 
than half into his sixty-ninth year—that is, he was two 
years older than the date prescribed for the compulsory 
retirement of the most accomplished and experienced and 
successful generals, who have got to go at sixty-seven. 
He had no experience of regimental work as a young 
man, but had become, per sa/tum, a full colonel in Novem- 
ber 1837, when of the age of eighteen and a half years, 
His sole experience of war has been from the battle of 
the Alma, 20th September, to the battle of Inkermann, 
on the 5th November, 1854. Directly afterwards he 
went ‘sick and depressed’ [Dr. W. H. Russell] on board 
H.M.S. Retribution, and did not return to duty, reaching 
England in, I think, January 1855. The highest en- 
comia upon his Crimean services that I can find are 
that at the Alma he ‘encouraged his men by voice and 
example, and at Balaclava ‘he was nothing backward.’ 
Mr. Nicholas Woods, whose volumes, made up from his 
Morning Herald correspondence, have been unduly for- 
gotten, mentions casually that at Inkermann H.R.H. 
had a bullet through his sleeve and a horse shot, the 
fall causing his invaliding to England. That is all 
the Duke’s service record, though he got a medal and four 
clasps. It is not a great experience, that of those seven 
or eight weeks, but it has been before now held sufficient 
to override the advice of soldiers of the highest eminence. 
The Duke is the Secretary of State’s principal military 
adviser, and his influence always has been directed to 
keep things as they are, though in nothing has the last 
third of the nineteenth century shown itself more progres- 
sive than in military matters. His Royal Highness had 
Virtually notice to go from the Hartington Commission, 
presided over by such a cautious statesman as the Duke 
of Devonshire, himself with ample experience of the War 
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Office. But he has ‘hung on,’ to the detriment of every 
feasible reform, to the burking, for the present, of many- 
He must go soon. His friends declare he will not go as 
long as he lives. But whenever there is a vacancy in the 
Commandership-in-Chief we hold that the post should be 
bestowed on the Prince of Wales, and be for ever after 
annexed inalienably to the Crown. That step would clear 
the way for many reforms. It would get rid of many 
difficulties. It would satisfy the feeling believed to exist 
in the Royal Family, based on advice alleged to have been 
given to the Queen by the Duke of Wellington, that she 
should ‘keep a hold on the army.’ Had she not a hold 
on the army under ‘the Iron Duke’ and under Lord 
Hardinge? Could the Sovereign have less hold on the 
army if he or she were to be restored to the position of 
its Commander-in-Chief ? 

And under this re-arrangement, which is, after all, only 
restoring a system consecrated by the practice and feeling 
of ages, and unthinkingly abolished but seven years ago, 
it would be possible to have the scheme of the Hartington 
Commission, or some modification of the scheme, carried 
out without further friction. Mr. Edward Stanhope assured 
me he would have carried it out had there been a vacancy 
in the Commandership-in-Chief. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
is understood, like a true ‘ Liberal,’ to be more anxious 
than Mr. Stanhope was to defer to real or supposed Royal 
wishes whatever the interest of the country and the army 
may demand. But the opinion of the people and the 
thoughtful section of the army has never lost sight of the 
cardinal principle of the findings of the great Commission 
I have named, that the army should be ruled by the 
Minister of War, as directly responsible to Parliament and 
the taxpayers —if anybody can be said to have any responsi- 
bility for anything in these days—subject to the opinion 
of his military advisers, the first of whom should be a 
Chief of the Staff. But this Chief of the Staff should be, 
with some Assistants, not an Executive officer. He should 
be free from the multiplicity of detail which now breaks 
the back of the best men who hold the position of 
Adjutant-General and Quarte:master-General. Perhaps 
Sir Redvers Buller does not take the details of drill and 
discipline continuously submitted to him quite so seriously 
as Lord Wolseley did. But he ought not to be called 
upon to have aught to do with them. Under a proper 
system of decentralisation such as exists in Germany or 
France, nine-tenths of the things now referred to Army 
Headquarters ought to be settled in the districts by the 
general officers commanding; half the questions ought 
not even to come before the District Generals, except on 
appeal from brigadiers or colonels commanding battalions. 
If we cannot have army corps complete with their whole 
administration and discipline self-contained, subject to 
reports of what has been done, as in Germany and France, 
at least let us throw this work to a larger extent on 
District Generals. We have lately put the responsibility 
for the drill efficiency and minor punishment of the men 
on the battery major, the squadron leader, the senior 
company officer. But we cannot, it seems, trust to do 
their duty the Battalion Commanders, the Brigadiers, the 
District Generals. In other words, we pick out the best 
Generals we can find for the staff of Army Headquarters, 
and, instead of leaving them to deal with general prin- 
ciples, we overwhelm them with a mass of detail that in 
other lands would never reach even junior major-generals, 
We take away from the most pressing work men like 
Sir Redvers Buller and Sir Evelyn Wood and Sir F. 
Grenfell, because they must accompany the Duke of 
Cambridge, to give his staff importance, when he thinks 
fit to take a military tour or to run down on an inspection 
to any district. He can inspect Malta or Gibraltar with- 
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out them, but to have a march past at Aldershot or 
Portsmouth they must swell his train. Was anything more 
ridiculous ever conceived ? 

And, as a consequence of the present system, we have 
the really great problems of Imperial and National Defence 
left to be considered by these famous soldiers in their now 
scant leisure moments. General officers in command of 
districts may be willing, as some of them are, to take any 
amount of responsibility, feeling they can keep an even 
hand between seniors and juniors, But there is little 
encouragement for them to do so, and some of them are 
but too glad of the opportunity of passing on the responsi- 
bility. All this could be changed by a stroke of the 
Secretary of State’s pen, if only he had a clear field. He 
could constitute a headquarters’ staff which should be 
independent of the Ministry of War, and be chiefly 
occupied in studying the possibilities of war operations. 
He could ask this staff, at a pinch, to give him its inde- 
pendent opinion on some difficult problem, but as a rule 
he would leave it to its special work of preparation. He 
could form a body of ordinary advisers who should suffice 
to keep him from habitual error in the routine of military 
admistration. And he could, by a resolute effort at 
decentralisation, throw upon the slightly increased staff of 
the districts a good deal more work strictly belonging to 
them, and now done on procrustean rules, and without 
local or personal knowledge, in London. In other words, 
he could reduce the costly staff of civilian clerks in the 
Metropolis, and rid himself and the Army once for all of 
the red-tape which strangles in their birth half the 
suggestions made by practical men for Army improvement. 
I must leave the development of this theme to the next 
paper. SevEN CAMPAIGns. 


THE INVASION OF KOREA—I 


Ere men their geographical proximity, it was 
but natural that intercourse between the Korean 
peninsula and the Japanese islands should have been 
early, frequent, and continuous. The administrative 
division of Japan into provinces and circuits was, at some 
very ancient date, copied from the Koreans; and the 
Japanese archives assign the first arrival of a Korean 
embassy to the year 33 n.c., adding that forty-four years 
later the Japanese made a military raid upon the country 
that so strangely resembles the ‘ panhandle’ of Florida in 
shape, size, and direction. 

In the 201st year of our era, the Japanese Empress 
Jing6 is said to have invaded Korea in a complete suit 
of armour of a comparatively modern date, still shown at 
Nara; or else the genuine suit is buried at Fuji-no-Mori, 
under an evergreen oak called her flag-pole, in which 
case that suit zon est inventus, but invented. Indeed, the 
very existence of the adventurous empress is doubted, 
and her mythic exploits are only believed in by Japanese 
chauvinism. She went mad, or was ‘divinely inspired,’ 
and the ancient records say that Korea was promised by 
the gods to Japan through and by her while so possessed. 
Here we can take hold of the real political gravamen of 
the legend—not to be forgotten at the present day—and 
when the famous Hideyoshi (as shall be told lower 
down) assailed Korea in 1592, he first went and wor- 
shipped at Saint Jingé’s shrine at Ikuta. To gain a 
prosperous voyage for her expedition, legend says that 
Jing6, after due divination, piously scattered the ashes of 
a sacred tree, together with many chopsticks and 
primitive oak-leaf platters, upon the waves of the great 
sea, whereupon all the fishes of the ocean-plain, both 


great and small, bore along her august vessel on their 
finny backs, 
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Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moved onward from beneath, 


said another Ancient Mariner. The Korean (or Kéraian) 
bamboo is still called her fishing-rod, and she is prayed to 
in droughts or deluges with unvarying success, for the 
climate is changeable. 

In the following reign (a.p. 284), presents or ‘ tributes’ 
of horses,a sword, a mirror, a smith, a weaver, and a 
‘wise man’ named Wang-In, together with eleven 
volumes of books, consisting of the Analects of Confucius 
and other Chinese classics, were received from a Korean 
king. Thus was Japan indebted for crafts and learning, 
and even for Confucian doctrines and other Chinese cul- 
ture, not directly to China, but to closer Korea, which 
had in archaic times been civilised from the Celestial 
Empire. In a.p. 413, the Japanese records have it 
that eighty-one vessels arrived with  tribute—more 
probably for trade—from Korea ; and in the same year a 
famous Korean doctor (or two) were called over to treat 
the Mikado who is tabulated as Ingiyo. Later by 140 
years, more Korean physicians and certain botanists (or 
perhaps herbalists) were imported. Small-pox did not 
follow them, it is chronicled, until a.p. 670. 

But the main incident in the historical contact of the 
two nations was indisputably the introduction of Buddhism 
from Korea, to which pregnant event the date of a.p. 552 
has long been assigned. It is said in the ‘Nihongi’ (a 
Chinesy Japanese chronicle of about a.p. 720) that the 
first Sitras anda golden miraculous image of Buddha were 
sent in that year by the king of a Korean province as 
presents to the Mikado. Buddhist monks and teachers, 
and more books and images, followed within the next 
score of years; but Buddhism gained no national hold on 
the people for the first half-century after its introduction, 
and it was not until the reign of the Mikado Temmu 
(673-686) that an edict was promulgated forbidding the 
use of animal-food; a clearest proof of the ascendency 

}uddhism had then gained over the governing classes. 

As this leading fact tends to indicate, the period of 
Korea’s prime influence was reached in our seventh century, 
and it continued for some 600 years, during which it was 
an important country ; though all its civilisation had come 
originally, and very long since—they say 3000 years ago— 
from China, as above stated. In 1281 there were Korean 
troops in the expedition of the great Kublai Khan, which 
failed to effect a landing in Japan. About the end of the 
14th century, the Korean provinces were consolidated into 
a single State, under the protection of China, and for 
some two or three centuries afterwards Japan and Korea 
maintained friendly relations upon equal terms, embassies 
bearing letters and presents being periodically exchanged. 
Settlements of 60 houses at each of the three Korean 
coast-towns of Chépho, Yémpho, and Pusan (or Fusan) 
were granted to the Japanese early in the 15th century. 
These settlements soon grew much larger, and became 
truculent, and in 1510 they actually rose against the 
Korean authorities, who made short work of them, cutting 
off the heads of 295 and expelling the remainder. 

Although Korea was twice within historical times in- 
vaded by China for the enforement of its suzerainty, by 
far the greatest calamity which the peninsula has under- 
gone was the Japanese invasion at the end of the 
sixteenth century, which completely devastated the 
country and destroyed its arts. Mr. W. G. Aston, C.M.G., 
late our Consul-General in Korea, has written an excellent 
account of this invasion, founded on Korean and Japanese 
books and manuscripts. 


The great Japanese hero Kinoshita Hideyoshi was born 
of peasant parents in 1536, A retainer of the great 
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general and Protector (it is the handiest word) Nobunaga, 
he, in those days of internecine feudal warfare, notwith- 
standing his repulsive appearance and complete want of 
education, rose to the surface, and far above it, by means 
of his great natural qualities, the chief of which seem to 
have been an enormous power of will, untirable persever- 
ance, patience, and prudence, much generosity, unlimited 
daring, presence of mind, and diplomatic skill. When his 
chief, Nobunaga, lost heart and performed hara-kirt (our 
‘happy despatch ’) in 1582, Hideyoshi became practically 
the supreme authority in Japan, being named Prime 
Minister (Kuambaku) in 1586. Having reduced the 
powerful Satsuma clan, and the rest of his own country, 
into a peaceful submission to central authority, he cast 
about for more worlds to conquer, and, availing himself 
of the fact that Korea had for many years not sent an 
amicable embassy—because, among other reasons, of that 
rumpus at the three treaty-ports in 1510—he hectored 
and insulted them through and by his and their envoys 
for several years—from 1582 to 1590. 

But indeed Korea, in aping the high-mightiness of the 
Chinese style, was a little too-too in the diplomatic 
formule sent to the address of the Prime Minister, whom, 
in their blessed ignorance, they nevertheless called the 
Wang, or King, of Japan. One missive, early in that year 
of 1590, began: ‘This spring weather, with its genial 
warmth, is very agreeable, whether for rest or exercise,’ 
and it wound up with: ‘The remainder we shall communi- 
cate when occasion offers. Meanwhile be careful of your 
health,’ The bearers of this described Hideyoshi as a 
‘mean and ignoble-looking man, of dark complexion, and 
features wanting distinction ; but his eyeballs (as he sat 
religiously facing the South) sent out fire in flashes, enough 
to pierce us through.’ All the anecdotal chronicles 
describe him as of small stature and wizened monkey-like 
face, but of an innate nobility withal, which filled the 
greatest with awe. Not precisely the sort of personage to 
enjoy being chaffed in a State-paper ; so he returned an 
insolent domineering reply, boasting Bobadil fashion that 
he would assemble a mighty host, invade the country of 
the Great Ming (the then Chinese dynasty), and fill the 
sky over all the 400 provinces with the rime from his 
sword, Therewith he commanded Korea to be his ally in 
the van of his attack upon China, and set himself practi- 
cally about the business without delay. 

But Korea replied that his projects were like those of a 
bee trying to sting a tortoise through its armour—a 
metaphor applicable also, oddly enough, to the ironclads 
of 300 years later, in this other year of war, 1894. 


THE AMERICANISTS AT STOCKHOLM 


ib the Swedish capital the ‘Society of Americanists ’ 
—whose object mainly is to elucidate the ethno- 
graphical, linguistic, and historic or pre-historic problems 
of the Western Continent, especially as regards the time 
before Columbus —has just begun its proceedings under the 
protectorate of the King. Among those present, Professor 
Virchow, a host in himself in point of archological lore, 
plays a notable part. His portrait, made after a photo- 
graph—says a letter from Stockholm—is to be seen in a 
great many shop-windows ; the journals referring to him 
as to ‘den verldsberomde vetenskapsmannen och frisinnade 
tyske politikern; that’ is, the world-renowned man of 
science and free-minded German politician. Or, to give 
it in the German language : ‘ Den weltberiihmten Wissen- 
schaftsmann und freisinnigen deutschen Politiker ’—a 
translation which shows at once how kindred the two 
Teutonic tongues are. Yet at Paris they are fond of 
speaking of the Swedes as ‘ the Frenchmen of the North.’ 
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Strange enough, the Norwegians and the Danes have this 
time scarcely put in an appearance at Stockholm. Con- 
sidering that the Northmen—Icelarders more particularl y— 
had been 500 years before Columbus in discovering the 
north-eastern coasts of America, one might have expected 
them to furnish a good contingent. Can it be that the 
unfortunate political estrangement between the several 
branches of the Scandinavian race has something to do 
with this absence? It would be a sad illustration of the 
famous Gladstonian ‘union of hearts’ in the domain of 
science, where certainly all national bickerings and party 
antagonisms ought to cease. 

The French, too, have not come, though Sweden is ruled 
by a dynasty of French origin. Here it may be noted that 
the present occupant of the throne takes an interest in 
Germanic antiquity as if he were a lineal descendant of 
that semi-mythical, semi-historical Odin who, in Norse 
tradition, is said to have started with his ‘ Asic’ war-clan 
from the shores of the Black Sea—where Strabo’s 
‘ Aspurgians’ once dwelt—and to have passed through 
Gardariki (Russia), Saxony (Germany), and then into 
Denmark, and across the sea, where he established his 
rule, supported by his twelve temple priests. The non- 
arrival of the I'rench at the Congress is the more surprising 
because these meetings originated with the Société 
Américaine de la France, through which the first Congress 
was convoked, in 1875, to Nancy. True, that Society is 
no longer in existence. 

Stockholm has been chosen this time in consequence of 
an invitation made by Baron Nordenskidld, of ‘ Vega’ fame. 
He is one of the vice-presidents, together with Professor 
Oscar Montelius, and others distinguished in the field 
of pre-historic and archeological research. Among the 
speeches made one by Professor Montelius, on ‘ Analogies 
between the Primitive Civilisation of America and that of 
the Old World,’ chiefly claims attention. The learned 
Swedish lecturer dwelt on the many startling similarities 
between the achievements of the pre-Columbian age in 
America, and our own pre-historic development in Europe. 
‘Did America,’ he asked, ‘ receive any impulse from our 
forbears? Or did the genius of mankind enter the same 
paths independently on each side of the ocean ?’ 

There is, it will be remembered, an ancient Egyptian 
and Greek tradition as to a great island, Atlantis, in the 
far West, in the vague but rather striking details of which 
we clearly recognise an early knowledge of a great Western 
Continent. However, Professor Montelius confined him- 
self to clear and indisputable facts. He showed that the 
New World, even as the Old, had had its Copper and 
Bronze Age. Only, in America—he says—the Copper 
and Bronze Age ended towards the year 1500 of our era, 
whilst in Europe it ended about 1500 B.C.; a difference 
of 3000 years. The shape of instruments, however, on 
both sides of the ocean was, upon the whole, the same. 
Agriculture, spinning, weaving, pottery: all went on on 
quite similar lines. Even the idea of forming clay vessels 
in the shape of so-called ‘face urns,’ representing human 
or animal visages, occurred to the natives of the Western 
Continent before Columbus, 

There was hieroglyphic writing, much astronomical 
knowledge, sun-worship, eternal fire kept by virgins, or 
vestals, in America, even as on this side of the ocean. 
Fire burial also was in use there. The history of human 
dwellings has been the same there as here. Even as the 
originally round hut in Europe gradually developed into 
an oval, and then a square one, whilst in Italy and Greece 
the temple of Vesta and the Prytaneion preserved the old 
round form, so also in America. The ‘ Estufa’ of 


. New Mexico, which serves for religious purposes, has 


remained round, and it exhibits in its entrance a remarkable 
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similarity to the ancient ‘ corridor graves’ of Europe, which 
are imitations of human dwellings. Nevertheless, Pro- 
fessor Montelius does not think we are entitled to assume 
Qld World influences in America. He believes simply 
in a parallel, but otherwise wholly independent, course 
of common development. 

This is a view, however, on which something might 
perhaps be said to the contrary. The very traditions of 
the Egyptians and of the classic world—not to speak of 
highly probable early immigrations from Southern Asia 
into Southern America—are certainly of a nature to make 
a prehistoric contact between Europe and the vast Western 
Continent a matter of considerable likelihood. Who knows 
whether some hieroglyphic manuscript that may yet be 
unearthed in Egypt will not one day shed light on the 
ancient tales which have come down to us through Greek 
report? Had the sagas, or chronicles, of the Icelanders 
not been preserved, what would we know of the unques- 
tionable fact of the Northmen having been in America 
towards the year 1000, and for several centuries after ? 

Kart Buinp. 


A LONDON PUBLISHING HOUSE 


SU RELY this is the age of the apotheosis of publishers. 

Time was when a feud raged between publishers and 
their poorer authors while the rich and aristocratic patrons 
of literature treated the man who produced the books 
which he read or wrote with the contempt considered a 
merchant's or a tradesman’s due. The history of English 
publishers in the last century has yet to be adequately 
written in spite of the well-known books by Welsh, 
Curwen, and Charles Knight, and the gradual evolution of 
the haughty publisher with his house in the country and 
his palace in Paternoster Row from the humble bookseller 
has yet to be traced. The names of a few last century 
publishers stand out owing to their connection with the 
literary history of their time or to some characteristic that 
has given them either fame or notoriety. Lintot and 
Dodsley, Nichols and Dilly, Tom Davies and Dunton, all 
have their niches of different sizes in the Pantheon of 
English literature. Of these and many another last 
century firm of booksellers and publishers no direct 
representatives remain in the trade. Of their contemporaries 
only one or two have handed down their names to the 
present generation and it was a _ happy thought 
on the part of Mr. Septimus Rivington, of the firm of 
Rivington, Percival & Co., to record a few facts in the 
history of the publishing house of Rivington, which was 
originally established in the City of London at the sign of 
‘ The Bible and Crown,’ in St, Paul’s Churchyard, in 1711. 
In turning over the pages of Mr. Septimus Rivington’s 
slender volume, the change which has come over the 
publishing trade is strikingly apparent. It has been 
perhaps too much the habit of authors in the past to look 
upon their publishers as necessary evils and inevitable 
enemies, but the modern tendency of offering up literary 
incense at the publishers’ shrine is even more objectionable, 
The author of the past disdained the publisher as a sordid 
huckster whom it was an honour to liken to Barabbas, and 
the famous saying of Hazlitt, who, when asked for the 
reason why he drank the health of Napoleon, replied that 
it was ‘because he had shot a publisher, was considered 
witty rather than impertinent. In the pages of Pendennis 
Thackeray exhibits the attitude of the man of letters of the 
middle of the present century towards his typical publishers 
of the lower order, Baccn and Bungay, and the novelist evi- 
dently felt the gulf fixed between the author and the pub- 
lisher, But nowadays all this is changed: a new type of 
literary person has arisen who sedulous)y booms his publisher 
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upon every occasion. In the midst of columns of literary 
gossip and flippant criticism the names of certain publishers 
unheard-of but a decade ago recur with irritating 
frequency. The perspicuity of Mr. Bacon in discovering 
new authors of talent, the genius of Mr. Bungay in project- 
ing fresh periodical publications, the generosity of Mr. X 
towards authors in distress, and the literary attempts of 
Mr. Z are skilfully kept before the public by grateful 
writers, whose attitude may probably be covered by La 
Rochefoucauld’s saying, ‘ gratitude is a lively sense of 
favours to come.’ This nauseous form of oblique advertise- 
ment shows how far the position of publishers has changed 
since the days when they were but exalted booksellers. 
The older and more famous firms do not sink to this depth, 
They are proud of their evolution from the trade of selling 
books to the profession of publishing them, and love to 
recall the humble origin of their historic houses. 

The name of Rivington needs no indirect advertisement; 
and it is curiously significant in these days of frantic 
yearning for publicity that Mr. Septimus Rivington’s 
modest volume has not been puffed up and down the 
press, but quietly distributed among those who have 
published books with the old or with the present firm. 
It was in 1711 that one Charles Rivington of Chesterfield, 
a youth of theological tastes, after serving his apprentice- 
ship to the trade, purchased the business of Richard 
Chiswell, ‘the Metropolitan of booksellers,’ and set up for 
himself at the sign of ‘The Bible and Crown.’ His busi- 
ness consisted mainly of the publication of sermons, and 
in this connection an amusing anecdote is told by Mr. 
Septimus Rivington. A poor vicar in a country diocese 
was requested by his parishioners to publish a sermon he 
had recently preached. He went to Rivington, who asked 
how many copies he would like struck off. ‘Why, sir,’ 
replied the clergyman, ‘I have calculated that there are 
in the kingdom 10,000 parishes, and that each parish will 
at least take one and others more, so that I think we may 
venture to print 35,000 or 36,000 copies.’ Mr. Rivington 
protested, the clergyman insisted, and eventually, when 
the vicar asked for his profits, an account was sent in in 
the following form: 





To Printing and Paper, 35,000 Copies of Sermon . £785 5 6 
By Sale of 17 Copies of said Sermon . : ‘ : § 6 
Balance due to C. Rivington . ‘ » £784 0.8 
IES 


This astounding account was succeeded in a day or two 
by akindly letter: ‘ Rev. Sir,—I beg pardon for innocently 
amusing myself at your expense, but you need not give 
yourself any uneasiness. I know better than you could do 
the extent of the sale of single sermons, and accordingly 
printed one hundred copies, to the expense of which you 
are heartily welcome. The House of Rivington estab- 
lished from the first a solid reputation as theological 
booksellers and publishers ; its members became friends of 
the dignitaries of the Established Church, whose sermons 
they published, and _ influential office-holders in the 
Worshipful Company of Stationers of the City of London. 
The most famous literary episode in the life of Charles 
Rivington the elder was, however, his publication of 
Richardson’s famous novel /’amela, which grew out of a 
suggestion that Richardson should write a little volume of 
letters, as models of style, on simple subjects for the use 
of those who were unable to compose an epistle. Richard- 
son never forgot that it was due to Rivington that he 
made his first literary venture, and by his will he left a 
mourning ring to James Rivington, the second head of 
the firm. The Rivingtons became the publishers to the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge ; they 
founded and issued the British Critic; and eventually, as 
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the recognised High Church publishers of the time, they 
brought out the famous 7'racls for the Times, It is curious 
to note that the tendency of the Rivingtons from the days 
of Queen Anne to the days of Queen Victoria was essen- 
tially theological, a unique fact in the history of English 
publishers, 

The series of portraits of various members of the firm, 
and the selections from the family archives, show that the 
Rivingtons, if theologically inclined, were by no means 
prigs and Puritans. One son of Charles Rivington, the 
founder of the firm, took to following the racing at New- 
market, and after ruining himself on the turf, made his 
way to Philadelphia, where he published the Loyal 
Gazelle during the troublous times of the American War 
of Independence. A_ son of James Rivington, Captain 
Robert Rivington, entered the naval service of the 
Honourable East India Company, and was killed in 1800 
in the Bay of Bengal while defending his ship, the Aent, 
against the celebrated French privateer, Surcou/. Several 
members of the family, as might be expected from their 
theological tastes, took orders in the Church of England, 
in which they attained considerable distinction. Tew 
families can show a more honourable record of upright 
and useful lives than that founded by the old bookseller 
who published sermons at the sign of ‘The Bible and 
Crown, and led Richardson to compose the immortal 
novel, which nowadays every one praises and no one 
reads. A modest consciousness of the respectability of 
their walk in life, a real attachment to religion, and a 
taste for literary achievement, mark every generation of 
the famous publishing family of Rivington, which alike in 
its antiquity and in its solid services to English literature 
throws into the shade the modern mushroom concerns 
which endeavour to compete by adroit advertisement with 
the old-established firms. 


HOT WATER 


ere playgoers have been the real victims of recent 

‘theatrical depression,’ is shown by the whole- 
hearted enthusiasm with which they will nowadays 
welcome anything in dramatic shape that helps them to 
the enjoyment of a hearty laugh. Bored to death by 
solemn prigs with a mission, and lectured across the foot- 
lights for their imperfect appreciation of their dismal 
‘educators,’ the long-suffering public may well be 
thankful for the revival of an old adapted Palais-Royal 
farce, which first amused them with its harmless 
buffoonery nearly twenty years ago. La Boule was hardly 
entitled to be reckoned among the best results of the 
Meilhac-Halévy partnership, nor (though the late Mr. 
Farnie performed his task with much adroitness) did its 
English version prove by any means as successful as certain 
other well-remembered Criterion plays of a similar order. 
But though there may be little ingenuity and less art 
in this undeniably rollicking farce, it possesses quite 
enough of the spirit of genuine fun to justify its re- 
appearance in these dreary theatrical days. In the 
conjugal bickerings of Mr. and Mrs. Chauncery Pattle- 
ton, the malevolent devices of the mildly Mephisto- 
phelean valet, the severely discouraged gallantries of old 
Sir Philander Rose, and the wild extravagances of the 
preposterous trial-scene, there is more than enough 
humorous absurdity to keep the Criterion Hol Water at 
boiling-point and its audience in perpetual mirth, for a 
couple of merry, and therefore profitable, hours, A 
depressed and problem-ridden generation of theatre- 
goers can need no excuse for shouting hilariously at the 
damaged appearance of two gentlemen who have been 
personally maltreated for their intrusion into the domain 
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of an irate stage-manager, or at the burlesque addle- 
headedness of an imbecile judge, who mixes up his most 
private family affairs with the details of the case before 
him, It is all the wildest nonsense, no doubt ; but besides 
being amusing, it has the further advantage that it makes 
no claim to be anything but nonsense—a fact that present- 
day audiences, groaning under an epidemic of pretentious 
rubbish, cannot fail to appreciate. Nothing could be 
much more futile than to attempt comparisons between 
casts ancient and modern in the case of plays which have 
been revived after an interval of many years. Farcical 
comedy performances of 1876 are of no possible moment 
in 1894, except to that most incorrigible of laudatores tem- 
ports acti, the old playgoer with a memory, whom nothing 
on earth will convince that a second or subservient cast of 
any revived play is not immeasurably inferior to the first- 
Even he, however, may in the present instance find some 
solace in the return of Mr. Edward Righton to his original 
part of the irrepressibiy amorous old baronet, who is a 
sufficiently diverting little personage as presented by this 
really humorous comedian. Mr. Charles Hawtrey, an 
actor whose ease of style and lightness of touch atone in 
some degree for the narrowness of his artistic range, plays 
the rebellious husband exactly as he has played many 
other parts of similar calibre ; but he and his colleagues 
in the revival are all commendably successful in catching 
the spirit of the farce, the best of the remaining imper- 
sonations being those of Mr. Giddens, Mr. Blakeley, Mr. 
Valentine—whose comically malicious man-servant is par- 
ticularly admirable in its unforced drollery—and Miss 
Edith Chester. There are, by the way, two odd cireum- 
stances that deserve to be mentioned in connection with 
the present Criterion programme. In the first place, the 
names of the French authors are duly advertised, while 
that of the adapter is suppressed—a noticeable reversal 
of the recent practice at this theatre. Secondly, Hot 
Water is associated in the playbill with Home Rule (the 
name of the lever de rideau), a coincidence of which play- 
goers of Unionist politics may be trusted not to miss the 
moral, 


SIN OR SAWDUST? 


BELT of rhododendrons grew close down to one 

side of our pond; and along the edge of it many 
things fourished rankly. If you crept through the under- 
growth and crouched by the water’s rim, it was easy—if 
your imagination were in healthy working order—to 
transport yourself in a trice to the heart of a tropical 
forest. Overhead the monkeys chattered, parrots flashed 
from bough to bough, strange large blossoms shone 
around you, and the push and rustle of great beasts 
moving unseen thrilled you deliciously. And if you lay 
down with your nose an inch or two from the water, it 
was not long ere the old sense of proportion vanished 
clean away. The glittering insects that darted to and 
fro on its surface became sea-monsters dire, the gnats that 
hung above them swelled to albatrosses, and the pond 
itself stretched out into a vast inland sea, whereon a navy 
might ride secure, and whence at any moment the hairy 
scalp of a sea-serpent might be seen to emerge. 

It is impossible, however, to play at tropical forests 
properly, when homely accents of the human voice in- 
trude; and all my hopes of seeing a tiger seized by a 
crocodile while drinking (vide picture-books, passim) 
vanished abruptly, and earth resumed her old dimensions, 
when the sound of Charlotte’s prattle somewhere hard by 
broke in on my primeval seclusion. Looking out from 
the bushes, I saw her trotting towards an open space of lawn 
the other side the pond, chattering to herself in her ac- 
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customed fashion, a doll tucked under either arm, and her 
brow knit with care. Propping up her double burthen 
against a friendly stump, she sat down in front of them, 
as full of worry and anxiety as a Chancellor on a Budget 
night. 

Her victims, who stared resignedly in front of them, 
were recognisable as Jerry and Rosa. Jerry hailed from 
far Japan: his hair was straight and black, his one gar- 
ment cotton of a simple blue; and his reputation was 
distinctly bad. Jerome was his proper name, from his 
supposed likeness to the holy man who hung in a print on 
the staircase, though a shaven crown was the only thing 
in common ’twixt Western saint and Eastern sinner. 
Rosa was typical British, from her flaxen poll to the stout 
calves she displayed so liberally, and in character she was 
of the blameless order of those who have not yet been 
found out. 

I suspected Jerry from the first ; there was a latent 
devilry in his slant eyes as he sat there moodily, and 
knowing what he was capable of I scented trouble in 
store for Charlotte. Rosa I was not so sure about; she 
sat demurely and upright, and looked far away into the 
tree-tops, yet the prim purse of her mouth was some- 
what overdone, and her eyes glittered unnaturally. 

‘Now, I’m going to begin where I left off, said Char- 
lotte, regardless of stops, and thumping the turf with her 
fist excitedly: ‘and you must pay attention, ‘cos this is a 
treat, to have a story told you before you're put to bed 
Well, so the White Rabbit scuttled off down the passage 
and Alice hoped he’d come back ’cos he had a waistcoat 
on and her flamingo flew up a tree, but we haven't got to 
that part yet you must wait a minute, and—where had I 
got to’—Jerry only remained passive until Charlotte had 
got well under way, and'then began to heel over quietly 
in Rosa’s direction. His head fell on her plump shoulder, 
causing her to start nervously. 

Charlotte seized and shook him with vigour. ‘O Jerry, 


-she cried piteously, ‘if you’re not going to be good, how 


ever shall I tell you my story?’ 

Jerry’s face was injured innocence itself. ‘ Blame if you 
like, Madam,’ he seemed to say,‘the eternal laws of 
gravitation, but not a helpless puppet, who is also a 
foreigner and an orphan.’ 

‘Now we'll go on,’ began Charlotte once more. ‘So 
she got into the garden at last—lI’ve left out a lot but 
you won't care, I'll tell you some other time—and they 
were all playing croquet, and that’s where the flamingo 
comes in, and the Queen shouted out, “Off with her 
head.”’’ 

At this point Jerry collapsed forward, suddenly and 
completely, his bald pate between his knees. Charlotte 
was not very angry this time. The sudden development 
of tragedy in the story had evidently been too much for 
the poor fellow. She straightened him out, wiped his 
nose, and, after trying him in various positions, to which 
he refused to adapt himself, she propped him against the 
shoulder of the (apparently) unconscious Rosa. Then my 
eyes were opened, and the full measure of Jerry's infamy 
became apparent. This, then, was what he had been 
playing up for. The fellow had designs. I resolved to 
keep him under close observation. 

‘If you'd been in the garden,’ went on Charlotte re- 
proachfully, ‘and flopped down like that when the Queen 
said “ Off with his head!” she’d have offed with your 
head ; but Alice wasn’t that sort of girl at all. She just 
said, “ I’m not afraid of you, you're nothing but a pack of 
eards ’—Oh, dear! I’ve got to the end already, and I 
hadn’t begun hardly! I never can make my stories last 
out! Never mind, I’ll tell you another one.’ 

Jerry didn’t seem to care, now he had gained his end, 
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whether the stories lasted out or not. He was nestling 
against Rosa’s plump form with a look of satisfaction that 
was simply idiotic ; and one arm had disappeared from view 
—was it round her waist? Rosa’s natural blush seemed 
deeper than usual, her head inclined shyly—it must have 
been round her waist. 

‘If it wasn’t so near your bedtime, continued Charlotte 
reflectively, ‘I’d tell you a nice story with a bogy in it. 
But you'd be frightened, and you’d dream of bogies all 
night. So I'll tell you one about a White Bear, only you 
mustn’t scream when the bear says ‘‘ Wow,” like I used 
to, ‘cos he’s a good bear really 

Here Rosa fell flat on her back in the deadest of faints. 
Her limbs were rigid, her eyes glassy ; what had Jerry been 
doing? It must have been something very bad, for her to 
take on like that. I scrutinised him carefully, while 
Charlotte ran to comfort the damsel. He appeared to be 
whistling a tune and regarding the scenery. If I only 
possessed Jerry’s command of feature, [ thought to myself, 
half regretfully, [ would never be found out in any- 
thing. 

‘It’s all your fault, Jerry,’ said Charlotte, reproachfully, 
when the lady had been restored to consciousness : ‘ Rosa’s 
as good as gold, except when you make her wicked, I'd 
put you in the corner, only a stump hasn’t got a corner— 
wonder why that is? Thought everything had corners. 
Never mind, you'll have to sit with your face to the wall 
—so. Now you can sulk if you like !’ 

Jerry seemed to hesitate a moment between the bliss 
of indulgence in sulks with a sense of injury, and the 
imperious summons of beauty waiting to be wooed at his 
elbow ; then, carried away by his passion, he fell sideways 
across Rosa’s lap. One arm stuck stiffly upwards, as in 
passionate protestation ; his amorous countenance was full 
of entreaty. Rosa hesitated—wavered—and yielded, 
crushing his slight frame under the weight of her full- 
bodied surrender. 

Charlotte had stood a good deal, but it was possible to 
abuse even her patience. Snatching Jerry from his law- 
less embraces, she reversed him across her knee, and 
then—the outrage offered to the whole superior sex in 
Jerry’s hapless person was too painful to witness; but 
though I turned my head away the sound of brisk slaps 
continued to reach my tingling ears. When I looked 
again, Jerry was sitting up as before ; his garment, some- 
what crumpled, was restored to its original position ; but 
his pallid countenance was set hard. Knowing as I did, 
only too well, what a voleano of passion and shame must 
be seething under that impassive exterior, for the moment 
I felt sorry for him. 

Rosa’s face was still buried in her frock: it might have 
been shame, it might have been grief for Jerry's sufferings. 
But the callous Japanese never even looked her way. His 
heart was exceeding bitter within him. In merely follow- 
ing up his natural impulses he had run his head against 
convention, and learnt how hard a thing it was; and the 
sunshiny world was all black to him. Even Charlotte 
softened somewhat at the sight of his rigid misery, ‘If 
you'll say you’re sorry, Jerome, she said, ‘I'll say I’m 
sorry, too.’ 

Jerry only dropped his shoulders against the stump 
and stared out in the direction of his dear native Japan, 
where love was no sin, and smacking had not been intro- 
duced. Why had he ever left it? He would go back 
to-morrow—and yet there were obstacles: another 
grievance. Nature, in endowing Jerry with every grace 
of form and feature, along with a sensitive soul, had some- 
how forgotten the gift of locomotion. 

There was a crackling in the bushes behind me, with 
sharp short pants as of a small steam-engine, and Rollo, the 
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black retriever, just released from his chain by some 
friendly hand, burst through the underwood, seeking con- 
genial company. I joyfully hailed him to stop and be a 
panther, but he sped away round the pond, upset 
Charlotte with a boisterous caress, and seizing Jerry by 
the middle, disappeared with him down the drive. 
Charlotte raved, panting behind the swift-footed avenger 
of crime; Rosa lay dishevelled, bereft of consciousness ; 
Jerry himself spread helpless arms to heaven, and I almost 
thought I heard a cry for mercy, a tardy promise of 
amendment; but it was too late. The Black Man had 
got Jerry at last ; and though the tear of sensibility might 
moisten the eye, no one who really knew him could deny 
the justice of his fate. Kennetu Gravame. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE COLONIAL ROMANCE 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
60 Grosvenor Road, S.W., 22nd August, 189}. 

S1rR,—Permit me to correct a lapsus, and a careless one, in 
my letter of the 18th. I gave the square mileage of 109,000 
acres at less than 11 miles: I should have written 156} miles. 
Necessarily the relation to the area of the islands is not 
‘less than the 440th, but about ~;. Writing in haste I 
divided by 4840, the square yards in an acre, instead of 640, the 
acres in a mile. I apologise to Sir Ambrose Shea for the 
inaccuracy. 

In answer to my question an experienced Bahaman has writtea 
to inform me. (1) Can sisal be grown ata profit? ‘That isa 
question which can only be solved when the exports from the 
Bahamas (10? years hence) are sufficiently large to compete 
against Yucatan and New Zealand fibres, and the increasing 
exports from India, and the other West India Islands.’ (2) How 
much capital invested by companies? ‘I believe that none of 
them have the capital claimed, and even go on without the aid of 
promoters, Mr. Chamberlain’s Company excepted, who is really 
in earnest, and means to lay down railways, etc. etc., and do 
the thing properly’; (3) How much sisal exported to date? 
‘Nothing in any way sufficient to fairly test market: small 
quantities (see your statistics) easily manipulated for promoters 
purposes’; (4) How much paid per acre? ‘5s. mostly by 
Newfoundland Company ; (5) Tonnage exported from Yucatan, 
etc.?’? ‘Very large, see Consular reports. Average price not 
fair criterion, for until last year all sisal was worked by a ring ; 
price now £18 a ton ; Point (6) in your letter : ‘Comparison can- 
not be made; no real exports of sisal, but evidently no wise 
Governor would dream of neglecting certain exports like sponge, 
salt, pineapples, etc. etc., to take up sisal, an uncertain one, to 
their detriment. The display of pink pearls in the South Ken- 
sington Exhibition he tells me has led to the sale of a single 
specimen for £650! 

As a ‘Bahamas Sisal Company’ with a capital of £150,009 
has been registered since the arrival of Sir Ambrose Shea, I 
presume the British public have a right to timely information 
on a matter for which they may be asked to open their purse- 
strings. Should a prospectus appear, the financial writers will 
be greatly aided in the performance of their duties by the articles 
and letters which have appeared so opportunely in the Pad// 
Mall Gazette and National Odserver.—I am, ec. 

KENNETH CORNISH. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS ORATORY 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, 23rd August, 1894. 


S1R,—It is much to be hoped that the vigorous remarks of 
Mr. Chamberlain, which were directed against such a speech 
as that made by Mr. E, J. C. Morton, on the third reading of 
the Evicted Tenants Bill, may do something to encourage a 
greater sense of responsibility being entertained by those who 
seek to influence public opinion by their utterances. 

It is interesting to notice how the keen intellect of Lord 
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Macaulay saw the danger of what he called ill-informed, vague, 
and inaccurate talk, which in 1839 appeared to him to be the 
most serious of the evils which were to be set off against the 
many blessings of popular government. A politician, said Lord 
Macaulay, finds that even on knotty questions of trade and 
legislation he can, without reading ten pages or thinking ten 
minutes, draw forth loud plaudits, and sit down with the 
credit of having made an excellent speech. He relates 
how Lysias wrote a defence for a man who was to be 
tried before one of the Athenian tribunals. Long before the 
defendant had learned the speech by heart, he became so 
dissatisfied with it that he went in great distress to the author : 
‘I was delighted with your speech the first time I read it, but I 
liked it less the second time, and still less the third time ; and 
now it seems to me to be no defence at all.’ ‘ My good friend,’ 
said Lysias, ‘ you quite forget that the judges are to hear it only 
once. The case, said Lord Macaulay, is the same in the Eng- 
lish Parliament ; and it may be some consolation to Mr. Morton 
to find that the great historian was of opinion that the keenest 
and most vigorous minds of every generation are habitually 
employed in producing arguments such as no man of sense 
would ever put into a treatise intended for publication—argu- 
ments which are just good enough to be used once when aided 
by fluent delivery and pointed language. 

But what a bitter criticism this is upon our Parliamentary 
system! How very questionable such a ‘talent for debate’ as 
that which Lord Macaulay recognised as a vice, and which Mr. 
Chamberlain has done so much to expose.—I am, etc., 

STANLEY BOULTER. 





REVIEWS 
YACHTING 
(SECOND NOTICE) 


Yachting. ‘The Badminton Library. By Various Writers. 
London ; Longmans. 


In days to come it may be that schooners may regain that 
popularity among racing yachtsmen which they enjoyed in the 
years when the world-famed America taught our sail-makers 
the advantage of lacing mainsail to boom; when A/ine was the 
model for a series of yachts, and Fgeria covered herself with 
laurels. For the moment, however, the story of the schooners 
is ancient history and, in the hands of the veteran Sir George 
Leach, history told in pleasant language by a man who has his 
subject at his finger-tips. As we read of the performances of 
that stately Zgeria, of her victories over Cambria (victories 
which were not invariable), of the great race for the Emperor 
Napoleon’s Prize over the course from Cherbourg, round the 
Nab Lightship and back, in which she met Mr. Gordon 
Bennett’s Dauntless and beat her, but had to yield pride of 
place to Mr. Thellusson’s Guinevere, and of a score of famous 
contests, it is impossible not to hope that schooners may take 
some part in the racing of the future. Be that as it may, Sir 
George Leach has provided a chapter which is passing pleasant 
in the reading, and if his preference for Egeria is clear, no 
yachtsman who knows that feeling of personal affection which 
a man has for the boat in which he has sailed many a time will 
consider the fault unpardonable. The next article, on ‘ Racing 
Rules and the Rules of Rating,’ was never intended to b2 
readable, but is eminently useful for reference and has the 
authority which the name ‘ Thalassa’ conveys to all those who 
are ‘intheknow.’ After all this stiff reading, Lord Pembroke’s 
paper on ‘ Yachts’ Sailing-Boats’ is delightful ; it has the very 
breath of the sea, and is full of healthy vigour. Lord Pembroke 
isno mean master of his pen ; witness his description of running 
before the wind in a small boat on a stormy sea :— 

‘And when you are well clear of the rocks you bear up and 
run before it—most glorious and exalting sensation of all. 
The big seas come hissing and growling up in pursuit, and lift 
her stern on high, and the boat seems positively to fly as she 
tears down their steep faces.’ 

But Lord Pembroke’s luck in fishing seems almost too good 
to be believed in; his ideal day is like unto a combination of 
many good ones with the bad ones omitted. ‘ Thalassa’s’ 
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article on ‘Small Yacht Racing in the Solent,’ which follows, is 
full of interest. Surely it was good that in 1891 the squadron 
forgot the couplet— 


Nothing less than 30 T 
Must ever race with our Burgee. 


Particularly useful are the hints to the novice given by this 
high authority. Space does not permit us to go into the 
details of the advice given by Mr. E, F. Knight upon the 
fitting out of a 50-tonner to go foreign; but the novice who 
should go foreign without consulting the chapter would be ill 
advised, and he that is no novice may well find scraps of unlearned 
wisdom in it. A pleasant chapter on ‘ Baltic Cruising’ by the 
ame author follows. From this we jump to Mr. Blake’s history 
of 5-tonners and five-raters in the North, and to his hints on 
outfit, which descend to white ties and shaving-soap, and Friar’s 
Balsam and Carlsbad Salts. The same author discourses of 
yacht insurance, a subject which is necessiry but not entertain- 
ing. 

The second volume is not, as a whole, so entertaining as the 
first and it is certainly not nearly so well arranged. For 
example the title of the first chapter is ‘Royal Yachts and 
English Yacht Clubs’ and among the contributors are Lord 
Dufferin and Mr. James McFerran. But, as a plain matter of 
fact, Lord Dufferin’s article is not concerned with Royal 
Yachts, or with any Royal Yacht or with any Royal Club, 
since it is simply a breezy little essay on the delights of single- 
handed sailing. With that essay, in our capacity of ardent 
admirers of the Le/ters from High Latitudes, we have a serious 
fault to find; it is all too short and if some other pages in the 
volume must of necessity have perished if Lord Dufferin had 
written at greater length it can but be said that the gain would 
have been greater than the loss. Mr. McFerran also has 
suffered from having his paper oa Lord Dutfferin’s single- 
handed yacht the Lady Hermione sandwiched into this opening 
chapter with which it has no legitimate connection. For the 
rest the main contents of the volume are the history in brief, 
with a map of the course, of most of the Royal Yacht Clubs of 
the kingdom, with a good many accounts of regattas, all 
written by competent men. The book also contains a pleasant 
paper on ‘ Yachting on the Norfolk Broads’ by Mr. Christopher 
Davies, a businesslike essay on American yachting by Mr. 
Lewis Herreshoff, and sundry chronicles of interest. We 
cannot notice them all; but it is hoped that enough has been 
written to show that this book is in various ways interesting, 
instructive and of practical value to every man who owns any 
kind of craft that will carry a sail. Its fault is, as we havesaid, 
absence of arrangement ; but sometimes, when the sky is blue 
over-head, when the wind will not stir though men may whistle 
and scratch the mast to their hearts’ content, and when the 
wetted forefinger will not feel cool on any side, it may be an 
additional fascination of this book that the reader, as he turns 
over the pages, will never know whether he is going to light 
upon a logarithm or a brilliant piece of descriptive writing. 


INDIAN ANTIQUITIES 


Annual Progress Report of the Archeological Survey Circle, 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, for the year ending 
30 June 1893. Thomason College Press, Roorkee. 

Coin-Coilecting in Northern India. By CHARLES J. RODGERS, 
Honorary Numismatist to the Government of India. 
Allahabid : Pioneer Press. 


How little people at home know about Indian antiquities, 
and what a vast field of discovery yet remains to be explored in 
our great Asiatic Empire, may be divined from a glance at two 
books which have recently been published in India. One is 
the annual official report of the work accomplished by the 
Archeological Survey in the North-west Provinces and Oudh in 
1893 ; the other is a collected reprint of a series of articles on 
coin-collecting in Hindustan contributed by Mr. C. J. Rodgers, 
the well-knewn Indian numismatist, to the columns of the 
Pioneer. The archzeological reports of the Indian Government 
seem to be absolutely ignored in England, yet they are brimful 
of interest. In the present volume we have an account of Dr. 
Fiihrer’s tour in Rajputana, which is positively fascinating. 
Many of us have been entranced by Col. Tod’s romantic history 
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of ‘ Rajasthan,’ and here we find graphic pictures of the great 
Rajput cities as they are in the present day, more than four 
centuries after Akbar stormed Chitor. Dr. Fiibrer describes 
this historic fortress, one of the strongest yet one of the oftenest 
sacked in India, with its single approach through the great 
Rampol gate, its columned hall once filled with warlike Rajput 
princes ; its ruias of what was once an immense city, the glory 
of Brahmanic India; its old cannon half-buried in the grass, 
and its temple built by the famous queen-poet Mira Bai. 
From the Mahasati, where the Chitor Ranas built their fathers’ 
cenotaphs, ‘a steep path winding among the rocks and brush- 
wood, leads to a second fountain and tank, the gaumukha, 
the water issuing from the cliff-face at cow-mouth carvings, 
now mutilated. Near it is an opening in the rock which gives 
access to immense subterranean galleries, locally known as 
Ranibhandar. It was in this cavern that the women sacrificed 
themselves at the first sack of Chitérgarh.’ Another shrine 
sacred to Indian women is described in the Report: for near 
Mandi is the ‘ fair retreat of Baz Bahadur Shah and his love 
Ripmati,’ who poisoned herself to escape from her ravisher, an 
unworthy officer of chivalrous Akbar. It is still a beautiful 
palace with sequestered courts, and balconies overlooking the 
terraces and gardens, adorned with inlaid marbles, arched 
pavilions, and baths, where the spirit of the lovely queen seems 
still to hold its revels. It is strange to find such pictures and 
associations in a staid Blue Book, but Dr. Fuhrer is an en- 
thusiast and knows how to paint the historic past and set it in 
the picturesque scenery of the present. No one who now visits 
Rajputana and Central India, and wishes to study the remains 
of ancient Ajmir, where Jahangir held his vinous court, and 
Udipur, where Shah Jahan hid from his father’s wrath, Mandor, 
Dhar, and many another city full of wonderful monuments, can 
afford to dispense with the admirable descriptions contained 
between the forbidding covers of this Official Report. Dr. 
Fihrer’s tour should also do some good to the monuments, 
which at present seem to b2 sadly neglected. We read of 
pariah dogs and unclean beggars inhabiting the houses and 
temples of the ancient Rajput heroes. And Mr. E. W. Smith, 
who appends a valuable account of his work at Fatehpur Sikri, 
Akbar’s famous city, mentions a painted ceiling in the house 
which once belonged to Abu-l-Fazl, the celebrated Minister of 
the Great Mogul, and author of the ‘Ain-i-Akbari,’ which is 
being ruined by the smoke of a cooking stove! So doth the 
noble dust of Alexander fall to stopping a bunghole. 

Mr. Rodgers deals only with coins, but, insignificant as they 
are in appearance, the coins of india are far from unimportant 
as historical monuments. Coins are often the only records of 
forgotten histories. Of the Greek rulers of the easternmost 
province of Alexander’s empire we should know next to nothing 
but for their coins. These little documents have enabled 
numismatists to recover the names of over thirty Greek kings 
and three queens who ruled in the Punjab or at Kabul after 
Alexanders death ; and when the Indian Government shall be 
induced to open the mounds in the Punjab, which are the 
graves of ancient cities, we may hope for many more dis- 
coveries. Bilingual coins taught us to decipher the Bactrian 
Pali of Asoka’s inscriptions, just as the Rosetta Stone gave the 
clue to Egyptian hieroglyphics. Indian coins are always reveal- 
ing some hitherto unsuspected potentate, and throwing fresh 
light on the relations of the various Greek, Scythian, Hindu 
and Mohammedan sovereigns of Bactria and Hindustan. Mr. 
Rodgers’s chapters will draw attention to some of the leading 
points of interest in Indian coins, and will prove useful to 
collectors by giving them the results of thirty years’ experience, 
It needs little to get a man bitten with the collecting mania in 
India. The country is full of antiquities-hunters. ‘ The interest 
in coins is a natural one,’ says Mr. Rodgers. ‘We all toil for 
coins ; we all spend them ; we all curse the ever lowering price 
of one of them. Hence it is only natural that we should be 
interested in the coins of other days and other countries. 
“Coins and inscriptions,” says a learned author, “tell no lies.” 
I am not quite sure about inscriptions, for I have read many 
grave-stones.’ But about coins there can be no doubt, unless 
they are forgeries ; and no man alive is a better detective of 
forgeries than Mr. Rodgers. ‘ Verily, all men are liars,’ quoth 
he, ‘and especially Indian coin-dealers !’ His book is full of 
valuable hints and cautions, and he even descends to instruc 
tions how to dress when on the hunt :—= 
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‘When going coin-collecting, never, unless you want to pay 
enormously, go in a carriage or with servants with you, or with 
dalals or native brokers. Take your travelling bag and your 
rupees. Put on any old hat and clothes and a sweet and taking 
smile, and have on your tongue some all-powerful and appro- 
priate flattery. Keep your eyes open for the heaps of cowries 
and the piles of pice. Never betray your appreciation of things 
put before you ; regard good and bad with unconcern. .. . If 
you find that the money-changer is slow in selling, leave him 
with utter indifference, giving as you go your bag a good shake. 
The music of the rupee is very powerful, and opens hearts and 
bags. It will probably cause the display of many hidden 
treasures. But use it not lavishly, only as you are vanishing 
from the baniya’s view. It is astonishing how the silver voice, 
when going round a corner, seems to possess peculiar attrac- 
tions to the squatting shopkeeper. When you have secured 
your treasures, value them properly.’ 

The bazaars of India are full of old coins, many of them rare 
and invaluable aids to history. A wide field lies open to a 
moderately well-informed and patient searcher, who cannot do 
better than take Mr. Rodgers for his guide. The book, it must 
be said, bears very evident marks of the haste and repetition 
which too often disfigure newspaper articles. Its style is rough 
and amateurish, and even slangy. Indian names are spelt 
anyhow ; Greek names nohow. Mr. Rodgers quotes the British 
Museum Catalogue without acknowledgment, and plays havoc 
with the Arabic names. He calls Akbar a ‘snob,’ and talks 
about an Indian satrap’s ‘ cheek’ in putting his bust on a medal. 
The value of his book would have been greatly increased by 
more precision, more dates and tables of dynasties, and less 
robustiousness. The plates are lithographic copies of Mr. 
Rodgers’s drawings, and very fair of their kind ; but the biblio- 
graphical list at the end is carelessly drawn up, and consists 
largely of a string of Mr. Rodgers’s numismatic papers, without 
any indication of the journal or transactions in which they were 
published. Nevertheless, the book is suggestive, and will, we 
hope, attract students to a delightful hobby and a promising 
field of research. 


AMHERST 


Amherst. By ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE and RICHARDSON 
Evans. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


From students of history a debt of some magnitude is due to 
Sir William Hunter and the delezates of the Clarendon Press. 
‘The Rulers of India’ Series, of which this is the latest volume 
is a valuable though unpretentious collection of biographical 
sketches. The system adopted was a wise one; for history in 
the form of a skilful personal sketch is the kind most likely to 
attract the ordinary reader. The authors of this book have 
done no less well than their predecessors. Their wor is 
capable, interesting, and useful. 

Lord Amherst came of a notable stock. Both his father and 
uncle were soldiers of uncommon merit: the latter only just 
failing to rank among our greater generals. Ambherst’s first 
serious task was a mission to China. Though he did not 
succeed he earned a distinguished reputation, and on the whole 
his appointment to India was the natural result of creditable 
efforts to achieve the impossible. He arrived in India ata time of 
particular interest, when the period of struggle and acquisition 
was ceasing and a new era of possession and organisation about 
to begin. He showed himself carefully interested in reforms of 
all kinds, and, though he effected no great changes, he made 
matters easier for his successor. The process of becoming 
more English than the English themselves had already 
begun among the natives. Bishop Heber writes that ‘in the 
Bengal newspapers politics are canvassed, the balance inclining 
to Whiggism; and one of their leading men gave a great ban- 
quet not long since in honour of the Spanish revolution.’ The 
Nawab of Murshidabad was wont to amuse his leisure with 
English literature and politics; though he cou'd forget his 
adopted manners on occasion, and once hurled fifty thousand 
rupees worth of jewels into the river, ‘so great was his passion.’ 

The chief glories of Amherst’s Governor-Generalship were 
the war in Burmah and the capture of Bhartpur. The King 
of Ava had only himself to blame for the Burmese troubles. The 
Governor-General was eager for peace, but the raids on our 
North-East frontier made war inevitable. The story of the 
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Struggle is picturesque reading, and the courage of our 
opponents, taken individually at any rate, seems to have been 
considerable. Certain it is that Maha Bandula took a good 
deal of beating, and really showed intelligence and determina- 
tion as a general, so that our forces were not at first uniformly 
successful. The pestilential character of the country, too, 
worked heavily against the invaders. The dangers and uncer- 
tainties of the contest are clearly evidenced in Lord Amherst’s 
anxiety, so often referred to in his wife’s diary. It was only 
with the loss of twenty thousand men, and at the cost of four- 
teen millions, that Sir Archibald Campbell brought the ‘ Lord 
of the Seas and Earth’ to terms. But Amherst, luckily, was 
as far-sighted as he was inflexible, and the result fully justified 
his attitude. By the treaty of Yandabur, the king gave up his 
claims to Assam, and ceded to the victors Arakan and Tenas- 
serim. The capture of Bhartpur was a notable achievement. As 
a military exploit it must always be famous, while the effect the 
taking of the hitherto impregnable place had on the natives was 
salutary in the extreme. The rest of the volume deals with the 
ominous mutiny at Barrackpur, the cholera, and a host of lesser 
details. There are also some charming pictures of social life 
culled, for the most part, from Lady Ambherst’s diary. The 
whole book is good reading, and is a record of patience, skill 
and daring. The public should read it, that it may be chary of 
destroying what has been so toilsomely and bravely acquired. 


FICTION 


‘Australian life,’ says Mr. Donnison in his preface (or is it 
Miss Donnison ?), ‘ full of the activity that belongs to an un- 
trammelled race, seems to be a long succession of personal 
incidents. One’s judgment seems to be ever at fault in seeking 
to estimate the possibilities of the future, while through all the 
events of daily life influences may be felt causing the young 
nation to advance by leaps and bounds surpassing the under- 
standing of those reared in older countries.’ Now what really 
passes the understanding of those reared in the darkness of 
the old world is the reason of the intense and naive dulness 
of almost all Australian stories. Why should these Austra- 
lian authors be so intolerable? Mr. Hornung and others 
have shown us that it is not impossible to be interesting 
whén you write about Australia. Yet there be gems even 
in the arid waste of Winning a Wife in Australia (London : 
Ward Lock), ‘a story drawn from actual experiences and 
illustrative of life in the present day in the Antipodes. 
Mr, Arthur Ogilvy, who was a bank clerk and ‘assumed a 
theory of his being addicted to laziness, so charmed a young 
ady, that she ‘ extended a halo of interest to him.’ This led to 
conduct on his part which caused her to ‘avert her face and 
strive to draw away her hand.’ Thus they became engaged. Then 
Arthur met another lady who detected ‘ a /agssez-fatre tendency 
about his soft face’ and fell in love with him accordingly. But it 
was not to be. ‘Claire was not a native of Sydney, yet her 
artist soul swelled within her’ at the sight of a fine view, and 
she got engaged, even married, to some one else. But ‘like as 
is the case with all such dubious matters,’ there were complica- 
tions which we have neither space nor patience to detail. The 
hero, we may add, believes, evidently with the author’s sym- 
pathetic approval, that ‘women only keep up the ball business 
for the sake of feeling a man’s arm round them.’ ‘Are 
Australia’s sons so good or so cold, then, that this luxury is 
unobtainable on cheaper terms ? 

Mr. Cresswell might have second-titled A Precious Scamp 
(London: Hutchinson) as A Study in the City Conscience. 
‘Tis an unsavoury theme, ugly as the Nonconformist bugbear 
itself. Harry Bethel is a young aristocrat tossed into business 
by the waves of adversity. He develops a pretty genius for the 
situation, worms himself into the confidence of his principal, 
the decadent head of a once respectable firm, and under pre- 
tence of helping this gentleman to perpetrate a fraud on his 
creditors, succeeds in handsomely feathering his own pockets. 
Circumstances then oblige him to disappear for a while, only to 
return ultimately with a new name, a Spanish accent and a 
million, and to begin the career of a Triton in the world of 
finance. Apart from his peculiar methods of business, Mr. 
Cresswell has given his hero so many good qualities that one is 
not quite sure whether he really realises what a scoundrel he 
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has made him. Clearly he does not realise that he has also 
made him, from the beginning, a most unmitigated cad. The 
other characters in the book are wooden and insignificant. 
There is a worthy and steady-going brother, Percy Bethel, who 
is considerably shocked at the revelation of the scamp’s mis- 
doings, and continues to live with him upon the plunder. 
There are some women of no importance, and a background of 
speculators, who smoke strong cigars, and make and unmake 
each other’s fortunes as the shifting alliances of the money- 
market prompt. Mr. Cresswell has got up his local colour with 
some care, and gives an admirably elaborate and perfectly 
unintelligible description of Harry Bethel’s ingenious fraud, but 
he does not appear to have the genius to infuse with romance 
his picture of a social stratum which is not of itself fulfilled 
with inspiration. And in those parts of the story which stray 
beyond the gates of the City, as for instance, in the account of 
Augusta Loxley’s residence with the girl-tamers, there are 
improbabilities which betray the hasty and superficial 
workman. 

Mr. Stephen Fiske’s Jack's Partner and Other Stories 
(London : Gay) is a pleasant and readable little volume of short 
stories. While all are well and gracefully told, bearing witness 
to the author’s knowledge of men and things, and to his powers 
of sympathetic observation—‘ Summer Boarders’ and ‘ Over the 
Ferry’ and ‘ Paddy from Cork,’ strike us as especially meri- 
torious. There is a certain delicacy and restraint in ‘Over the 
Ferry’ which calls for particular comment. Mr. Fiske writes 
brightly and easily, and those who want a book for a railway 
journey or a wet holiday afternoon may safely invest in Jack's 
Partner. Mr. Joseph Hatton has written a concise little 
preface to the book recalling Mr. Fiske to the remembrance of 
the English public. 

Of the many volumes published in the Pseudonym Library 
series the one before us, Ouida’s Zhe Silver Christ (London: 
Unwin), is so infinitely the best that it cannot even be compared 
with its companions. Of the two tales: ‘ The Silver Christ’ and 
‘A Lemon Tree, we are inclined to prefer the first. Both are 
written however ina style perfectly simple, easy, flowing and 
expressive. Here are none of the extravagances of phrase or 
idea which sometimes mark and mar this authoress’ manner. 
Both stories have that indescribable something in them that 
denotes the touch of genius—a touch that warms a fictitious 
character into life, and reveals interest and beauty in things 
homely and humble. ‘ The Silver Christ’ is the story ofa peasant 
who committed a sacrilege for the sake of a woman who repaid 
him with falsehood and treachery. The warm luxuriance of the 
Italian atmosphere vivifies the quick, bold unscrupulous ambi- 
tion of Santina and the blind devotion of Caris who for her 
sake overcomes the deep superstition of his simple nature and 
race. The scene in the churchyard is full of power and the last 
words of the story have a force and a dramatic intensity 
infinitely telling. ‘The Lemon Tree’ has a more commonplace 
plot but is little if at all inferior to ‘The Silver Christ’ in the 
power and delicacy of its workmanship. The book is not one 
to order from the library to be read carelessly and returned. 
It is well worth buying, keeping and re-reading. It is in fact 
literature. 


A PRCSE-POET 


An Imaged World. By EDWARD GARNETY. London: Dent. 


An apothegm of Tycho Brahe’s—‘each man has in his 
mind’s possession diverse worlds, however small these 
worlds may be’—serves as preface to this collection of 
so-called ‘poems in prose’, wherein a young man—a very 
young man we should say—unfolds the tremendous chro- 
nicle of a first love-sickness. The outward aspect of his 
work is pretty, sweetly pretty ; the colour is a subtic harmony 
of pallid gold and some nameless neutral tint; the paper is 
thick and rough, with unkempt edges; the letterpress is every- 
where interspersed with quaint little black somethings—as it 
were ticks in the back of a snow-white mountain lamb; there 
are five pretty little pictures, discreetly veiled in tissue-paper; 
and, with touching forethought, a pretty little sky-blue ribbon 
has been gummed in, so that the reader may never lose his 
place. Let it be granted, once for all, that Mr. Garnett’s 
printer has achieved the genteel, and we may pass on to 
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appreciate Mr. Garnett himself. In the first place, it is a 
matter for regret that he has been so ill-advised as to ‘dock 
the tail of rhyme.’ Tie motives which ‘determine such a 
choice are invariable : either the would be ‘ prose-poet’ is too 
indolent to hunt about for suitable assonances (as a matter of 
practice rhyme-hunting is an admirable exercise for the fancy), 
or he cannot bear to hamper his genius with the shackles 
others have worn (‘love’ and ‘ dove,’ é¢.g., is the merest common- 
place; so is the trick of fastening a red rose into raven tresses), 
or he is misled by the William Morris of Wardour Street and 
the Walt Whitman of popular criticism (the real Walt Whit- 
man is, in point of fact, the weaver of rhythms of a scope so 
vast that even ‘the potato and the sweet potato’ can b2 held 
therein), or knowing better he does it out of sheer perversity. 
That young men of talent should essay rhyme is part and 
parcel of our literary morality : since by so doing the fatal gift of 
fluency is brought within bounds, imitation of safe models is all 
but compelled, and a few succeed so well (Mr. Stevenson is 
confessedly a case in point) that they learn what to avoid 
when, in after life, they condescend to the common sense of prose. 
Mr. Garnett relapses into good prose so often that gud poet 
he is impossible ; and gud@ prose-writer he is so often guilty 
of downright verse that we find him quite intolerable. A 
quotation taken at random, a scrap of the piece entitled ‘ The 
Lover confides in Earth’ may serve to illustrate the foregoing. 
‘The running swathes of grey cloud wreathing, unwreathing ’— 
thus soliloquises our too sensuous lover—‘making the day’s 
harvest of the sky, the powerful sun in his white glowing heat 
emerging from the amorous-lipped clouds that ever surround 
and enfold him, what do they tell me of the sweetness of my 
love’s white body? What tell the grey and pearly dew and 
gleaming raindrops that shake within them worlds of light and 
rainbow wonders? The wind that possesses the confident 
earth his mistress each night and morn, that comes as he 
listeth, and leaveth her for a passing space, what does he tell 
to me of my grey-eyed girl?’ A good many people will call 
this pretty, sweetly pretty; to us it appears an epitome of all 
wearisome affectations of the ‘precious style.’ A fog of blurred 
metaphors, an inextricable tangle of prose and verse rhythms, 
common or /fortus epithets, the epithet of artifice, a far- 
fetched impertinence of sentiment; but here and there a 
phrase which is wrought with artistry, a sentence which rings 
true, a picture in words, lit up by the lightning of an imagina- 
tive thought. As when he says, ‘Thy words are raindrops 
beating on my seas of love,’ and seems for once in a while to 
mean what he says. But for the most part he is fanciful 
rather than imaginative, sentimental rather than passionate, 
and, where he would be impressive, merely irritating. He 
wishes us to think of him as the devout lover, to whom Nature’s 
sights and sounds are but reflections and echoes of his one 
mood ; he fails to convince us that he is in earnest just as 
Marie Bashkirtseff failed. If he will be at the pains to learn 
the art of reticence, if he will try to think without similes, if he 
will make a critical study of the best authors, if he will try to 
grasp the difference between simplesse and simplicité, above 
all if he will reduce the amount of ‘ ego in his cosmos,’ he may 
yet aspire to be called something more than a Joubert mangué. 
But we are not sanguine; we have seen too many such, 


MANX MELODRAMA 
The Manxman. By HALL CAINE. London: Heinemann. 


Mr. Hall Caine has written a clever book, and it will be 
popular. There will be—already, no doubt, there is—a great 
demand for it at the libraries. It will be read by thousands 
with delight and admiration, and the author will have every 
reason to plume himself on his success. Zhe Manxman is 
made for popularity. It is a passionate love story, and the 
public likes such things. It has excitement, it has pathos, it 
has humour—qualities which the public loves ; and, moreover, 
there is a good deal of it—which will also make it acceptable, 
for the average man feels that he cannot have too much of what 
he thoroughly enjoys. 

When one looks at the book from the artistic rather than 
from the popular point of view, matters are different. One 
regrets, rather than rejoices in, the bulkiness of the story. The 
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narrative is in one volume, it is true ; but what a volume !—over 
4oo pages, closely packed. Big bulk, of course, is not a bad 
thing in itself. Many of the masterpieces of fiction are long. 
But they are not lengthy; one does not resent their verbosity. 
The attention is held; it does not wander. One feels that, 
many as are the words, they are not too many; all are neces- 
sary to the desired and achieved effect. But this, unfortu- 
nately, cannot quite be said of Zhe Manxman. There is too 
much padding in the work ; there is more talk, there is more 
description, there is more narration, than is needed, The story 
would have been the better for being told more briefly, more 
simply, with a less elaborate background, with fewer subsidiary 
details. The author weakens and dissipates his effects by being 
so long in coming to them and by dallying with them so long. 
This is recognised especially in the latter half of the story, where 
the situation in which Kate, Philip, and Pete find themselves is 
too much drawn out. This is not art, but melodrama. It is the 
process familiarly known as ‘ piling up the agony.’ The situa- 
tion is poignant, aad the author knows it; so he dwells upon 
it until it becomes, to the educated taste, a little tiresome. 
Kate, a miller’s daughter, and Pete, a bastard and a wastrel, 
have been engaged. Pete has gone away to make his fortune 
leaving his cousin Philip, a young lawyer of good family, to 
take care of Kate. Then Kate and Philip fall desperately in 
love ; they hear that Pete is dead, and Kate, in an access of 
abandonment, gives herself to Philip, who has struggled un- 
successfully with his passion. Then they hear that Pete is not 
dead after all. Pete returns with money, and Philip declares 
that Kate can now marry neither him nor Pete. In the end, 
Pete, who is ignorant of Kate’s fall, weds her. A child is born, 
and it is, of course, Philip’s, not Pete’s. Kate, unable to main- 
tain the hypocrisy any longer, flies to Philip. Peter discovers 
the truth, and—the fat’s in the fire. The situation, we repeat, 
is well conceived, but it is beaten out. Pete in his despair, 
Philip in his remorse, grow over-emphatic. Their speech, their 
action, are theatrical. All is eminently ‘effective,’ but it is 
strained. Moreover, it is not quite convincing. Could a sensi- 
tive and honourable man like Philip have allowed Kate, under 
the circumstances, to marry Pete? Could a woman, loving 
Philip as Kate did, and knowing what she did, have accepted 
Pete as her husband? Admitting these things to be possible, 
if not probable, Philip and Kate are at least degraded in the 
reader’s eyes—Philip by his surrender of Kate, Kate by her 
surrender to Pete. 

Kate’s ultimate suffering and Philip’s ultimate expiation are 
all very well, but they do not wash out the immodesty of the 
one or the unmanliness of the other. Besides, Philip’s expia- 
tion is of a sort that has become hackneyed. At the moment 
when he should have taken up his appointment to the 
governorship, he makes public announcement of his betrayal of 
Kate, and refuses the office to which he has been called. He 
proclaims himself a hypocrite, a liver of a double life: he does 
so almost in the words used by Arthur Dimmesdale in his con- 
fession to the people of New England. Says Philip: ‘ Beneath 
thelifethat you haveseenthere has been another—God only knows 
how full of wrongdoing and disgrace and shame.’ ‘ Ye that 
have loved me, ye that have deemed me holy!’ cries Arthur, 
behold me here, the one sinner of the world.’ One thinks of 
Dimmesdale again when Kate, who has attempted suicide, is 
brought before Philip (as Deemster) for judgment. Philip, 
who does not recognise her at first, suggests that some one’s 
cruelty has driven her to the attempt. ‘If there be such a one, 
we ought to learn it. He ought to stand by your side. It is 
only right, it is only just’ This reminds one inevitably of 
Dimmesdale’s appeal to Hester Prynne : ‘If thou feelest it to 
be for thy soul’s peace, I charge thee to speak out the name of 
thy fellow-sinner and fellow-sufferer,’ with the added hint that 
that fellow-sinner should ‘step down from a high place, and 
stand there beside thee on thy pedestal of shame.’ But this 
particular incident in Zhe Manxman carries us farther back 
than to Zhe Scarlet Letter; it carries us back to Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s Nature and Art, where the judge who condemns the 
fallen Agnes to death turns out to be the man who originally 
wrought her moral ruin. In saying this we insinuate no charge 
of plagiarism ; we are only drawing a parallel that embodies 
an interesting literary coincidence. Pete, in certain of his 
moods, takes us back in thought to Peggotty ; but we may be 
sure that if Mr. Caine is at all indebted in this case to Dickens, 
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the indebtedness has been unconscious and of the vaguest and 
most general kind. 

Perhaps the most welcome feature of 74: Manrman is the 
proof it affords, especially in the portrayal of Caesar Cregeen, 
the Methodist miller, of Mr. Caine’s feeling for and commard 
ofhumour. There is too much of Cesar, but undoubtedly he is 
diverting ; Grannie, his wife, and Nancy, the servant, also con- 
tribute agreeably to the ‘comic relief’ Th: p’ctures of Manx life 
and scenery are as graphic as they are (presumably) accurate. 
Mr. Caine, however, may be advised to go elsewhere than to the 
Isle of Man for the /ocale of his next story. Let him also, for 
once, if not for ever, eschew the methoi of the theatre, and 
give full play to his higher artistic impulses. There are 
passages in Zhe Manxman which suggest that he could 
produce a work of genuine art if he were to put out of his 
mind all thought of the libraries and the average man. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN MRS. NICKLEBY 


A Guide to British and American Novels. By Percy 
RUSSELL, London: Digby. 


‘A Guide to British and American Novels, being a com. 
prehensive manual of all forms of popular fiction in Great 
Britain, Australasia and America from its commencement down 
to 1893. Thus the title-page, which indeed does something 
less than complete justice to the range of the book, for Zhe 
Yellow Aster and The Green Bay Tree are dealt with, which 
are popular novels of 1894. The book, Mr. Percy Russell tells 
us in his preface, is the ‘result of thirty-six years’ continuous 
study of British, American and Australasian fiction,’ and its 
object is to provide adequate information ‘ for all who desire to 
be well-informed on the salient features and as to all the master- 
pieces in every department of British prose fiction at home and 
over the seas from its very beginning until the present day.’ 
Any one reading the title-page and preface before reading the 
book might be tempted to exclaim in the language of the 
gallant major of the cause célébre, ‘ That’s rather a tall order, 
Percy.’ But after reading the book he will smile blandly and 
go away proud in the possession of such comprehensive 
information as a gentleman might enjoy of the salient features 
of Mrs. Nickleby’s acquaintance after an hour or so of that 
lady’s accurate and relevant conversation. He will have 
learnt, for example, that Dickens, having made a false start 
with Oliver Twist, discovered subsequently his true bent and 
wrote Pickwick. He will have learnt that Mr. Kipling first 
attracted notice by his story of Zhe Light that Failed. He will 
believe that Mr. Zangwill decidedly made a mark with the 
short story in Zhe Children of the Ghetto. He will have picked 
up the following comprehensive information about Mr. Black. 
‘Another distinguished novelist is William Black (1841), author 
of Macleod of Dare, in Far Lochaber, and The Strange Ad- 
ventures of a Phaeton. Mr. Black has written many novels, too, 
not related to Scottish life er se. His novel, /# Silk Attire, gives 
much space to a description of peasant life in the Black Forest. 
Others of Mr. Black’s novels are A Daughter of Heth, A 
Princess of Thule, Judith Shakespeare, and many others. In 
regard to the latter work and some others wherein Shakespeare 
is made to appear, one always wishes that the co-operation of 
a Walter Savage Landor could have been secured.’ A sugges- 
tion for the Society of Authors! Afrofos of Mr. Walter Besant: 
‘Some of Mr. Walter Besant’s many novels are sensational, as 
The World Went Very Well Then, wherein there are some 
very strong elements ; and in collaboration with the late James 
Rice Mr. Besant produced some very interesting novels, strongly 
inclining to the sensaticnal” Of Mr. Farjeon: ‘Mr. B. L. 
Farjeon (1880) has lately published a novel entitled Something 
Occurred, wherein a young married couple, devotedly attached 
to each other, get into financial difficulties and are extricated 
thence in a semi-supernatural manner, which results in the 
head of each being transferred to the other! Mr. Farjeon is 
more fully dealt with under “ Australian Novels.”’ Then, with 
a fine chronological leap straight back to Douglas Jerrold, he 
will read that ‘ Douglas Jerrold (1803-1857) the famous wit wrote 
several novels : one—Zhe Man made of Money—being a fanciful 
flight in somewhat the same direction wherein Mr. Anstey has 
achieved such popularity ; but at his best, as in Pickwick, it 
is in vain to deny the fact that Charles Dickens stands forth 
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supreme as the greatest of British comic novelists.’ From 
these random specimens of Mr. Russell’s erudition, method, 
and grammar our reader may have got some notion of this 
incoherent, rambling, and futile guide; and probably feels as 
if his head, as in Mr. Farjeon’s story, had been transferred 
to somebody else. The only interesting thing about the book 
is that it is written by a man who, it seems, is the author of an 
Author's Manual which has run into seven editions, and bad 
prefatory remarks by Mr. Gladstone. The present manual, 
having no prefatory remarks by Mr. Gladstone, may perchance 
not run into seven editions: but there’s no knowing. 


BIMETALLISM 


Bimetallism. By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD. London: 
Longmans. 


It may have been noticed that while the advocates of 
bimetallism are ever rushing into print to support their theo- 
ries, monometal.ists so far have not thought it necessary to 
fill reams of paper with the incontroveriible arguments in 
favour of a single standard. Silent contempt is the best 
treatment up to a certain point for quacks, and in this light 
We are not quite sure that Mr. Macleod is not breaking a 
butterfly in bringing forward such a wealth of historical re- 
search to prove the impossibility of the bimetallic platform. 
We know at once how he will be met by the select organs 
which give room to the noisy assertions of the bimetallists. 
He will be told once more, as Mr. Arthur Balfour told us at 
the Mansion House Conference not long ago, that it is idle 
to assume that what has been tried and found wanting in 
the past will fail to answer at the end of the nineteenth century, 
with all the fresh scientinc knowledge that we possess ; in short, 
that he is mumbling the remainder biscuit of obsolete economics. 
Who cares for the unanimous opinion founded on practical 
experience of such men as Oresme, Copernicus, Gresham, 
Petty, Locke, Harris, not to mention the Government of India 
and our own Government, when, forsooth, a Professor Foxwell, 
Mr. Chaplin, Sir William Houldsworth, and Mr. Hermann 
Schmidt come forward to declare that a fixed ratio between 
two unknown quantities is not only possible, but is the sole 
remedy to avert trade depression and national bankruptcy? 
This is the sort of statement which the brilliant pamphleteers 
of the bimetallic school oppose as an answer to those who 
humbly ask what change has taken place in the world’s 
economy to render possible that which when tried hitherto 
has only resulted in disaster. We do not for a moment desire 
to minimise the enormous evils inflicted on India and on our- 
selves by the tremendous fall in silver, nor does Mr. Macleod. 
The disturbances caused to commerce are apparent to every- 
one, and are practically the same as attend a depreciating 
paper currency, of which we have a sufficient object-lesson in 
Argentina or Paraguay. But when bimetallism is suggested 
as the remedy, we are entitled to ask, not only whether there 
is any justification for the belief that it would be a lasting 
remedy, but whether the prescription can be made up at all, 
Mr. Macleod reduces the whole question to a plain issue as 
follows : Suppose that governments issue gold and silver coin 
in unlimited quantities and decree a fixed ratio between them, 
is it the legal ratio fixed between the coins which governs the 
market value of the metals in bullion, or is it the market 
value of the metals in bullion which governs the value of the 
coins? The more honest of the bimetallists now admit that 
a fixed ratio between gold and silver is impossible unless 
adopted by all the nations of the world, and the next question, 
therefore, is whether a number of countries, by international 
agreement, can permanently effect what no single country 
can, namely, the maintenance in circulation of unlimited 
quantities of gold and silver with a fixed ratio between 
them. This is the whole gist of the controversy, and the 
present or future condition of commerce has nothing to do 
with it. The issue is a simple one, and can only be deter- 
mined by a Strict investigation of the history of the coinage 
of different countries during a long period of years, and by 
the arguments founded on the observation of the events which 
occurred. In the admirable work before us, Mr. Macleod has 
gone back as far as the time of Charlemagne, and then gives us 
a succinct account of the attempt made for five hundred years 
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to maintain bimetallism in England and France, with its failure 
and subsequent abandonment. Oresme in France, Copernicus 
in Poland, and Gresham in England, demonstrated successively 
that the bullion value of metals governs their value as coins, 
and that if the fixed legal ratio between coins differs from their 
market value as bullion the coin which is underrated invariably 
disappears from circulation, being either melted down, hoarded 
or exported to some other place where it is not underrated. 
With universal bimetallism it is conceivable that the incentive to 
export would vanish—and this is one great argument of the 
bimetallists—but the temptation to hoard would still remain as 
much as ever. The past history of years and years has proved 
that the worst form of currency invariably drives all other forms 
out of circulation, and says Mr. Macleod ‘this fundamental 
law of the coinage is just as firmly established as the law of 
gravitation. It is not limited in time or space ... When, 
therefore, the bimetallists allege that this law, which is 
demonstrated to hold good in every separate and single State, 
can be set aside and overruled by an International agreement, 
it is just as rational to say that if all single States cannot set 
aside the law of gravitation, an International agreement can do 
so. We commend this book to every student of currency 
questions who desires to be enlightened and informed as to the 
true economic principles which underlie them. As in all 
Mr. H. DD. Macleod’s works there is a mass of accumulated 
knowledge to which no single review can do justice. We may, 
however, refer to an important minute on bimetallism issued by 
the Governor-General of India in Council in 1806, from which 
Mr. Macleod gives certain extracts bearing on bimetallism 
which are now for the first time made public. From these 
extracts it will be-seen that the Indian Government having 
tried to establish bimetallism in 1766 eventually renounced the 
attempt as a total failure. With this evidence and that of 
England and France before us, it may well be asked why it is 
presumed that bimetallism in the nineteenth century would 
produce any results different from those which it has produced 
in preceding ages. Asto the alleged scarcity of gold which has 
been the stand-by of bimetallists since Mr. Goschen’s speech at 
Leeds a good many years ago—though we rather doubt if it 
would be confirmed by the speaker to-day—Mr. Macleod 
declares that the scarcity is purely mythical, and he calls the 
attention of bimetallists to the fact that this is the age of 
‘credit,’ which in various forms has exactly the same effect on 
production and prices as an equal quantity of gold and silver. 
Mr. Macleod’s Bimetallism is a valuable and _ exhaustive 
summary of the reasons based on the world’s past experience 
why there should be one standard limit of value and one only, 
and to our mind it wholly and absolutely confutes the asser- 
tions of bimetallists. 


FRENCH LITERATURE 


Aventures de Guerre et @ Amour du Baron de Cormatin. By 
HENRI WELSCHINGER. Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 
L’Erreur du Lieutenant. By Mme. MARIE LIONNET, 
‘Bibliothéque des Méres de Famille.’ Paris: Firmin- 
Didot. 

Les Petites Rastas. 
Dentu. 


By Dubpur DE LAFOREST. Paris: 


M. Welschinger ranks high among the authorities on the 
French Revolution, and in his latest work he has given us as 
satisfactory an account as is possible of a somewhat unsatis- 
factory personage. Of the many strange figures who during 
this period came to the front, Pierre-Marie-F¢licité Dezoteux, 
known as the Baron de Cormatin, is not the least enigmatical. 
So far as the mystery of his career can be penetrated, he seems 
to belong to the number of those who have had honours thrust 
upon them for no very cogent reason. At the age of forty he 
landed from England in Brittany, the seat at the time (it was 
in 1793) of the Chouan insurrection. His record was not dis- 
creditable, but it would be an exaggeration to say that it was 
brilliant. He had served in America under General Rocham- 
beau, in Lorraine under the Marquis de Bouillé, and he had 
had a hand in the flight to Varennes. Rather inexplicably these 
états de service seemed a sufficient recommendation to induce 
the Comte de Puisaye to entrust him shortly after his arrival 
with the supreme command of the Royalist forces in the North 
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of Brittany. De Puisaye himself, this transfer of authority 
accomplished, left for London in quest of English money and 
troops. Cormatin was no sooner in possession of power than 
he opened up negotiations with the Republicans, which resulted 
in the pacification of La Jaunaie and La Mabilais. His enemies 
declare that he betrayed his trust. His friends, among whom 
is M. Welschinger, are of opinion that in consequence of the 
utter disorganisation of the Chouans he could not have 
acted otherwise than he did, and acquit him of insincerity, 
if not of incapacity. It is certain that he was dealing 
with cleverer men than himself, and much of the interest 
of this portion of the book lies in the incidental light 
it throws on the character of Cormatin’s most redoubtable 
antagonist General Hoche, who is shown to have been a con- 
summate if unscrupulous diplomatist, as well as a great soldier. 

So far M. Welschinger’s labours will chiefly attract the student 

and specialist, but he goes on to relate a romance of real life, 

in which his hero was concerned during a long imprisonment. 

These chapters are excellent reading. They are based on a 

collection of love-letters that passed between Cormatin and the 

Marquise de Feu-Ardent. Seized on the person of Cormatin 

when the correspondence was discovered by his gaolers, they 

found their way to the National Archives where the author was 
lucky enough to bring them to light. The Marquise proves 
herself an always delightful and at last a most passionate corre- 
spondent. Her letters, couched in old-time phraseology, but 
penned with the happiest, most delicate touch, reveal a close 
acquaintance with the Caste du Tendre and a naive imitation 
by no means bereft however of originality, of Zancréde and the 
Chevalier des Touches. More charming ér//lets doux can rarely 
have solacedalover. The earlier of them are wm /antinet senti- 
mental, as the age required. What Bernardine—the Christian 
name of the Marquise—of to-day would request her ami 
‘d’établir les bases dun traité entre le sentiment et Lamitié? With 
greater probability she would be inviting him to initiate her 
into the mysteries of making a book. Our heroine was guided 
in solving this amatory problem by her heart rather than her 
head. She admits indeed that her weakness was de w’étre foint 
récalcitrante. Stil to the end the letters or their editor remain 

discreet, and we are not enlightened as to whether the Marquise 

was as generous of her favours as she was prodigal on paper of 
loving protestations. With a clear conscience then we can 

recommend the perusal of the love-letters of Bernardine de 

Feu-Ardent to those who would receive or indite such missives. 

The more so it occurs to us as On occasion they are instructive. 

For instance this message to the New Woman: ‘On n/a pas 
de grandes lumier¢s quand on n’est que femme.’ A truth out 
of fashion unfortunately. 

Edited with sound judgment by Mme. Emmeline Raymord 
the ‘ Biblioth¢que des Méres de Famille’ deserves to be widely 
known in this country, where complaints are often made of the 
difficulty of obtaining French fiction free from the qualities or 
defects that are commonly spoken of as objectionable. The 
long list of volumes in this popular library are all safe and 
wholesome reading. They are innocent even of the yellow 
cover which has come to be regarded as the outward and 
visible sign of inward and awful iniquity. The latest addition 
to the series, 2’Evreur du Lieutenant, is at least on a level with 
those of its predecessors at which we have had occasion to 
glance. Mme. Lionnet has steered with considerable skill 
between the Scylia of impropriety and the Charybdis of inane 
goody-goodyness. Given the simplicity of the materials to which 
the authoress was perforce restricted, she deserves no small 
credit for the very readable tale she has produced. We are 
introduced to Mdlle. Louise Fernay, at the moment she is 
about to change her name for that of Mme. Delauval. She is 
as pretty and delightful as a wife of sevepteen years should be, 
and her husband the lieutenant is an excellent fellow and 
deserves his good fortune. For a while they are of course 
supremely happy as becomes such a well-assorted couple but 
after a time there isa rift in the lute. Madame is a wee bit 
more serious than Monsieur would like to see her, so he essays 
with a certain measure of success to convert her to frivolity. 
The result is not what he expected. Louisette falls under the 
influence of Renan and other prophets who may surely be 
described as false fron the moment they breed trouble between 

turtle-doves whose obvious mission is to bill and coo in 
singleminded bliss, With her religious convictions she loses 
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something of her devotion to her husband, thus showing clearly 
that intellectual gymnastics are the worst possible pastime for 
baby wives. Georges is disconsolate, Louise is unhappy, but 
both are brought, before the breach is irremediable, to see the 
error of their ways. In the end the expected arrival on the 
scene of a small Delauval works wonders both for mother and 
father and the ménage is again at one. We should add that 
the religious question is handled with great delicacy, and does 
not take up the space in the book which might be supposed 
from the foregoing necessarily succinct account. Room is found 
for the introduction of a number of secondary characters of 
whom one in particular, the flighty but sound-hearted Mme. 
Train, is a genuine success. Mme. Lionnet has a bright, lively 
style, a merit of no mean order, which enables her to tell her 
story without ever lapsing into dulness. 
Novel readers, weary of psychology, and only anxious to be 
entertained, are provided by M. de Laforest in Les Petites 
Rastas with highly seasoned but palatable fare. The volume 
is concerned with the prodigious exploits in Paris of a many- 
millioned South American, one Santiago Farabinas, ua mon- 
steur, gui chigue chez les Rothschild et chez tous les grands 
banguiers de l’ Univers! The gentleman has a further claim 
to celebrity in the shape of two daughters, the petites rastas of 
the title-page. The elder, Concha, is married, but ‘ without 
prejudice,’ so to speak. Her husband is so little in the way 
that she would be no better off as a widow than she is as a wife. 
The younger, Joaquina, is a quite impossible but consistently 
amusing little person, not naughty, but very far from proper, a 
masterpiece of impudence and unconventionality. Her be- 
haviour is of the funniest, but her various adventures, from her 
supper at the Ca‘é Américan on the night of her arrival in 
Paris to her marriage, are never tedious and often extremely 
laughable. Her special gift is a talent for delivering herself of 
utterances of a kind that do not proceed, as a rule, from the 
mouth of a maiden in her teens. Thus at an early stage in 
their acquaintance she informs her future husband: ‘ Par 
exemple mon cher, j'ai du tempérament! Ah! pas de bétises ! 
.. . Je me tiens, je me réserve ; mais]A, entre nous, pour mon 
mari, jé serai . . . une bonne petite affaire!’ The tone of the 
book may be judged from this quotation. In a word, it is /esfz, 
as was to be expected of the author of Ze Gaga and La Bonne 
a tout faire. The story itself is a hurly-burly of extravagant 
experiences, always improbable and generally improper, but 
their recital furnishes any one who likes this sort of thing with 
the easiest, lightest reading imaginable. The brisk, sparkling 
style in which the tale is told deserves more than a little praise. 
M. de Laforest has panned page after page not exactly of 
French, but of the frothy, lively, picturesque avgo/ that is chat- 
tered on the boulevards and—elsewhere. The result is that, at 
any rate for an Englishman, this book, which in its essence is 
as far removed as is possible from a novel with a purpose, is 
positively instructive. A foreigner may get a very good idea 
from it of ‘French as she is spoken’ from Montmartre to Méail- 
montant. No guide to the language with which we are 
acquainted explains the true inwardness of such phrases as 
alwil or bath au pieu. M. de Laforest’s book affords an insight 
into the meaning of many such mysterious expressions. 
RALPH DERECHEF. 


A DOTARD’S FIRST CHILDHOOD 


Tolstoi’s Boyhood, Written by Himself. Translated by 
CONSTANTINE Poporr. London: Stock. 


This bulky volume of minute incidents might conceivably 
have been interesting with reference to some really great 
prophet, but as the anecdotage of a hair-brained fanatic, or even 
as realistic fiction, it is but sorry stuff. The minute narrative 
of a child’s life, how he got up and dressed—we are told of the 
way he pulled up his stockiags, but there is no suspicion of such 
a thing as a bath—how he ate his breakfast and said ‘ Good- 
morning’ to his parents ; how his head reeked with pomatum ; 
how many times he shed tears ; how he fell into calf-love, and 
so forth—even as one of the character-delineations now so 
fashionable—cannot fail to provoke many yawns. Equally 
tedious are the whole chapters devoted, one to the authon’s 
examination in history, another to his examination in mathe- 
matics, another to his examination in Latin,and so forth. The 
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only striking passage in the earlier part is the narrative of a 
complicated lie at an early age, which foreshadows the vivid 
imagination subsequently displayed. It wasa lie about a dream, 
absolutely objectless and foolish, but one of which only an embryo 
novelist could have been guilty. A description of how the 
author ‘ceased to look on one of the maid-servants as a servant 
and began to see in her a woman’ at the ripe age of fourteen, 
also throws a side-light on his character, and three-quarters 
through the book there is a cynical description of various kinds 
of love, which, though grotesquely unreal, is not otherwise than 
lively reading. Revelry is also described at various times with 
a force and go which betray the author’s vigorous enjoyment 
of it. Dealing with his drunkenness as a boy, he says, ‘My 
legs played the most amusing tricks: either I trotted along 
slowly, imitating a horse, or pranced proudly along, or stamped 
like a sheep provoked by a dog; and I did it laughing heartily 
all the time and paying no attention to the impression | was 
producing on the bystanders.’ When he went tothe University, 
where he admits that he never attained to success or popularity, 
he was not far behindhand when a revel was afoot. There isa 
dramatic account of brewing punch in the dark with a loaf of 
sugar weighing about ten pounds to three bottles of Champagne 
and ten bottles of Rum. ‘I cannot recall to mind all that went 
on, he says, ‘ but I remember that I loved the Dorpat student 
passionately that evening, tried to learn one of his German 
songs by heart, and kissed both him and Frost. I remember 
that I hated the Dorpat student a little later on and wanted to 
throw a chair at his head but restrained myself. I remember 
that my head ached so awfully and I felt so dizzy that I began 
to fear I was going to die. I remember too that at one time 
we all sat down on the floor, moving our arms to and fro, as if 
we were in the act of rowing, and sang, “ Along our own loved 
Volga”; and that the idea occurred to me that we might 
have sung it as well without sitting on the floor. I remember 
myself lying on the floor, kicking and wrestling in a gipsy 
sort of way, nearly breaking somebody’s neck and thinking 
that it would not have happened, if my antagonist had not 
been drunk.’ 

The book is not well translated, and such phrases as ‘ he was 
sensible and even lachrymose,’ ‘it is not the first time that I 
ride,’ are sufficiently frequent to be irritating. There are also 
several bits of bad French, unnecessarily introduced, and we 
confess ourselves hopelessly unable to surmise the meaning of 
‘Je suis payée pour y croise.’ 
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